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ABSTRACT ' • 

I The purpose of this paper is to propose policies and 
■priorities for State Lirbrary activity in continuing lij^rary education 
for fiscal years- 1977, 1978, and 1979^ and to provide background 
information needed to^evaluate these proposals. Section II of this 
paper outlines the context for continuing lilarary education in terns 
ot: m citiz.en& and tfheir library and information nee^; (2) the 
Itbrarie^ (public, school,''^ ahi vers i-t^,- institution, specidl)>)0f the 
state; (3) the librarians themselves,. Section III. focuses on eight 
•zmport-ant Ohio library ' development issues (funding, interlibr'ary 
cooperation, improved library services, library manacrement, public 
relations, technology, audiovisual services, library standards) and 
identifies tRfe implications of these issues for continuing library 
education. Section IV discusses the resources availabl-e to meet the 
continuing education needs ide»ntified. Section V is a statement of / 
the maj.or problems* which may. inhibit the most effective application 
of these rfesources^ The next section identifies the major strategic 
options available to the State Library, including a statement of the 
relevant- goals and identification of some constraints relating t<^ - 
each. The paper concludes with, a recommended plan of action and'/ 
specific, program ob jecVi.ves; (Au^ior/JAB) '/ 
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I. Purpose and Scope of this Baper 

• • ^ • ^ t 

The purpose of this paper is ±0 propose policies and priorities for State 

Library activity in continuing library education ^ox fiscal years 1,977, 1 1978, 

and 1S|79, and to provide background information needed to evaluate these 
* *^ , ^ ' . 

• « t> 

proposals. . . * 

Section II of this paper will outline the context foV continuing library, 
^ • • \ ' . . - \ 

* ^ • #fl 

education in Ohio in term's of: ' ' ^ . 

i K . ... * 

1) the citizens df O'vip and their library and 'information needs, 

\ * ' 

I 2) t^e libraries of thd'Waf^l . % 

3) the librarians themselyes — the people who have the responsibility 

for (|glivering library 'services, to Ohio's citizens. 
Inasmuch a.s the St^te Library's concern for continuing library education 
is directly related to its statutory responsibility for library development, 
the paper will 'next focus on eight important phfb library development issues 
(Section III). "and it will iden't^fy the implications of these issues for 
continuing library education in the 1977-1979 period. Section IV discusses 
the resources available tp meet the continuing education needs so identified. 
Section. V ys, a statelnent'^of the major problems which may inhibit the most 
effective application of tl^ese' resources • * - ► * 

The next section of the paper (VI) will* i(}entify the major strat^egic o^ptions 
•available to ^ the State Librarry, including a statement of the relevant goals or 
go^ls for each and identification of some of the constraints Tflatjng to each'. 



The paper will conclude with a recommended plan of action, 'including 



specif ic program obj ectives ^for tb^f iscal years 1977-1979. 



II/ The Context for Con4:inuing Library Educatiow Work in Ohid 

* 1 ' 

• A. The Citizens -of Ohio and their Library and Information needs. 

The 10.6 million res'idents of Ohio have 'a variety 'of needs for library ser- 

vic€^. Within this po'pulatioQ there are a^large number. of grbupsJof u^^ers and 

potential users who use, or can use, Ohio libraries for information, education, 
/ • . , (? . ' . ^ - , - 

research, cultural and Recreational purposes/ Aside from, numbers of students 
or census figures for age groups or political unit^, it is dif ficult assign a 
numerical count to these groups as users or potential users of library service, 

^ The numbers used* below will not, if added, equal the total population of the State. 

^ The overlap derives in parfe from the concept of "target groups,** which relates to 
the need for a library or organization to identify specific groups of people before 



'it can assess their needs^r develop service ptpgrams to meet tlvese needs. Each 
library can. identify target groups within its service community. Statewide comm- 
unities ^d target group's include:, . ^ * , * 

2.5 million elementary ail^ segond^iry school st uden ts . 

> 23,319 students in technic-al schools • * 

396,706 college and university ^students . • ' ' ^ 

' . 29,916 persons housed in s^ate-.supported corrections, mental hygiene, or other 
institutions. - • \. » . • • • ' , 

Adult s/with specialized information needs telated to professional, 
» business or deci'sion-making responsibility • ^ * . ♦ * 

* ^Individuals concerned with their own self-development, including those 
who need Information fot personal- or vocational advancement and 
materials for constructive', use of leisure time. 

<i ^ 

ThB disadvantaged. The-ire are 1,04TV000 Ohlpans beloi3*^the "poverty income" 
^ lev,el according to the 1975 Sta t istical A bs tract of the U.S.* There are 
.♦others who are disadvantaged as a result of poor educational background, 
ethrifc or racial disc^rimination, or employmertt. * • ' • a 



V 



— 7 — ~ ' — ^ — : 

^ Infbrmatio.a is tl\is section is quoted or painphrasdd from The Ohio Long 
Range Program for Improvement of Library Serviced , p'. 12-14. 
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S(Jme 393, 624 , phys'ically" handicapped persons. 

The aged. The 197b census reports 997,694 Ohioans 65* years' of age or older. 
*In 52 counties (all. .but two are rural) from X6t to 15% of the county popula- 
tion is over 65 years of age* ^'^ . ^ 

Some. 2. 6 million rural people who.se access to library resources and services 
Is limited. The 53 predominantly rural counties upon w^ich they depend are 
for tWe most part severely limited in' resources . Some of the* smallest and 
most impoverished libraries of the State are in these coujtties. 

1.402,352 persons with limited English spealcing ability. ' - - * 

Within the total population of the State .the^e is a signif icant number of 



persons, of all ages who are not now library users arrd who probably will *not 
b^ecome usqrs within the next five years. Library efforts may well be-directifed 
toward improved seryice to users, identification of reasonable numbers of poten- - 
tial users from within a wide range of target^ groups, and services to both based 
upon needs. ' • - • 

Ohio library users have specific needs for library services, and may encounter 
.problems in -Using libraries — many of these needs and problems cut across lines of 
locality, type of library, or'invoj-ve special circumstances. Among those which 
have significance 'in developing continuing education: pqlioy are: ^ 

Te:hnical specialists, have difficulty in ascertaining what Information 



is 

to* 

As 



available, in what -format, in what location, and how to obtain access' 

. ■ , ■ - ") 

mrance'is needed that/ the information or material provided is complete; 
ac<iurate, and timely. * • ' v * 

.\-' ♦ ' ^ ■ 

Access - njany adults with specialized information need's, live in communities 
which lack specialized resources or access to. them. ^ 

Access to specialized ^collections in such fi^elds as law and medltine Is. 
/often restricted. . , ' ' ' ^ . 

\ \ ' ' ^ ' - 

Hobbyists and specialists develop* an expertise beyond tfke range of tho'se 
books and materials available locally. 

Some people with unmet information ne^ds have difficulty in using printed 
-materials and conventional library services. * ' ^ - 



Many handicapped and a^ed react^^s unable tol-'each regular library facilities,^ 
.need extra .services 'and ipeciariz^d^^aterials '(hotne delivery, and Inrge-print • 
books, taking books^» etc. ) . Librard>s^f allotypes are- of ten ina<:cessible 
^ to^ persons in a wheelchair 'or on crutches>C^5 public libhrariec ^i\d 197 

branch public librarieS'lack provision for sucfKljandtcarpped perso^is, and some 
-academic libraries are similarly in^accessibie.- : ' 

Demands for assigned or res^jrve material often oyer-ta;^ scrfe^land academic ^ 
library facilities and require the s*tude\it to go to other lib^^^es which 
may not Jiave wha-t he needs. ^ 

Current teaching methods and learning styles emphasize independent stucl7;^at . 
ncreasing!Ly lower levels placing .the ibur'den of ' locating resource material^ ^ 
n the individual student. ^ " . 



mc 
o 



Units of study covere'ci simultaneously by one or more classes of the same 
grade Tevel cause heavy demand for matetial in , the unit's subject area and' ♦ 
A it often-becomes difficult to find material on^tTiis subject. . ^ 

Differing pblicies and practices in organization of library maCerials cause 
frustration on the part of sotne users and require- addi tional orientation- of * . 
users. • - ' * ' 

Large numbers of potential users are unaware of library resources and services 

2 

B. The Libraries^of Ohta " 

Ohio's library resources and services are sometimes called a -statewide * 

system. Actually, the more than 2700 librari-es form a complex of autonomous 

systems and sub-systems. They range from a library of more^ than 3 million books 

jtaffed by specialists to a storefront collection maintained by a part-time staff 

.member, and from a school library\edia center 'in an elementary school to the 

major collections of universities- or research institutions. 

^ « 
W-ithin ^this '^universe** of nearly 3000 libraries, there are variations in 

goveriTance, patterns of financial support, and service programs cCs well a's. in size. 
These libraries include: 

Libraries j-n 113 colle^^es and universities . There* are 12^.public supported 
universities each of which is governed by a board of trustees. The 48 two-year 
public supported x:ampuses and. 53 privately supported institutions each have theri^ 
own structure for governance. ' . . ' .A 

' . i. . . . . 



^ Material in this section quoted or paraphrased from Ohio T,jbrary povclopmcnt ^ 
Inter library Coo^pratlon , The State ^Library of Ohio,^l'975. 
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The Viine-mcmbcr State. B*oard of llegents is charged with the ' resportsibi] ity 

for' the development of highet education -in Ohio. ^The law requires Jihe Board^^to 

formulate a master plan for higher education in'Ohl^ afid to report annual»Ly to the 

/ ^ ' * 

.Governor hnd the General Assembly. For state institutions of higher cdudation 
✓ • < • ' 

• . : . . \ ' . . . 

. tlje Board approves or disapproves the establishment of new branches or academic 
centers or technical institutes; approV'es new degrees tind degree programs; assist;s 

''in making the most effective use of existing facilitiea and personnel; and re- ^ 
commands programs which should be offered. It also presen^ts 'recomtn^ndations ior a 

*r . . ' • . • ; ' ^ 

stat^ financed capital planning p'rogram ^or higher education, the establishment of 
-new State -institutions of higher, education, and legislaliive appropriations<' for * 



higher education. 



249 Public .Libraries '(\w:h 386 brahcheg-aTtd-^S. bookmobiles) '. These range* in 

— - * ^ i 

/ ' ' ' ♦ 

size from the' 3.2 millioii volume collection in the Cleveland Public Library, one 

g^'at* researi^h libraries in the nation, to ^ the. 6,000 books in the Alger - 

Public Library /in ^ Hardin County. ^ Each^f these 249 public libraries i^ govern^d^ 

V ' * - ' * ' ' 

i^Si locall/\m)Oint^d board ,of publif^ library trustees. Ohio's library laws 
give publit libra^ trustees broad authority to provide li^brary services. The 
trustees determine the objectives and programs of the lil?rary systems for^wh^ch 
they are- responsible and^ave complete freedom*!!) the selection of staff and 
determination of policy. Oh&;'s system of public library finartce,^ a tax op 

intangible property* is -unique ,ambn|^-^J;i§ states and tends to strengthen the 

' ' , ^ ^ ^ "c^^^^ ' . , , 

position and responsibilit^'of public libr'ary trustees inasmuch as it temoveils 

* _ _^ , , t , • 

some of the f-iscal constraints under which public library boards in other ^ 

— * * "« It \ 



irmal *inter-' 



stated must operate. 

• ■ ' * • . ' • - ■ . ) 

Public libraries' in 74- counties partici-pate in some kind-of tp\ 
library cooperation^ on a multicounty basis. . Twelve libraries in- 11 counties 
formed Ohio's first Area Ubrary Service Organization (ALSO), in 1973. and receive 
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State subsidy funds for ALSO operation. Another 15A public libraries in 63 . 

counties have organized 9 multicounty coaperatives, assisted by Federal Library 

Services and Construction Act funds grants. by the State Libicary Board* Multi-** 

county qoope'ratives (MCCs) include more than publidi libraries : 35 libraries of 
^' . ^ * 

other types were participating in MCCs as of January, 1977, ; 

* Scho.pl Library/Media Centers inP 4251 pul^lic schools and 793 privately 
supported schools . As in the case of universities, school libraries are a part 
of a system. The autliqrity for Ohio's public sctiOol operation rests with the . 
Ohio Gene'ral Assembly. *A 24 member elected Stnte Board of. Education has primary 

responsibility for statewide educational' policy. The direction," administrat ioft- 

and the 'financing (which 'is shared by the State and local governitieat taxing units) 
^f th6 public school^ is delegated to thd 617 individual school districts in the' 
State, These 617^ boards of education are responsible for approximately^ 4 ,250 
sdhool buildings an the State, including 749 high schools, 68 vocational schools, 
277 ju'nior high schools and 3,136 elemenCai^ schools', An^additional 13*2 high . 
.schools and 661 elen\entary ^schools in Ohio are privately supported. 



' ' While"' school, libr-^ry development has traditionally cenlicred at the bciilding 
level, iredent developments In educational administration, consolidation of school 
districts, and the influencti o^ federal funds made available under' the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA)'have resulted in the appointment of school li- 
brary supervisors and increased development of centralized services,^ ^ 

• .There are both .state and regiopal^a^c^^^aiHjag standards* Those established 

.by the State Board *^f Education have 'ani impact' upon all school libraries, aqd.\ 
the^ standards esMbltshed by t!he Nop^ Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schaols directiy affect secohdary school library servi<^es. • ' ' ' \ 

The appointment of a Supervisor of libraries within the Division of Elemental 
andj. Secondary Education ifr the , State Depa-rtmcftt of Education Jn 1970 ;j)rovided a . 



focus for attention to school library planning 'and development at the ^State* ] evel • 
The efforts of school librarians aad^ some $^^0 million in ESEA Title IT. fundsMiave 
helped many .^aflools develop a wellroi^ganized library media center, 

A3 Institution Libraries. The 43 libraries in' Ohio's 49. state-supported intr 

' — — r - " C 

stitutions includ-e those in mental hospitals, adult correctional facilities, juve- 
nile correctional institut^ions , institutes for thQ* mentally retarded. Schools for 

the Blind*^ and for the, Deaf, an orphana^^, and the retired *Soldier|s ' and Sailors\ ♦ 

* ' ' * * ' 1 ^ ' 

Home. ^ • 

Twenty-five institutions are administered l>y the Department "pf Kental -Health 
and^Mentyal Retfardation, 8 by the Department of Corrjaction and Rehabilitation, 11 
by the Ohio Youth, Commission XOYC) , 2\by the State Department of Education, 'and 2 
are independent. . * * ' • ; ^ 

In individual institutions,* responsibility 'for -the library is alpsigned to any 
of several organizational* unit's . In most mental Hospitals, the library is the 
responsibility of' the Activity Therapy Departjnent; in the OYG ft is pajjt the 

r ' \ 

Education Department, as is tKe <:ase with the Schools for the Blind axxd for the 

», *^ , ^ 

Deaf and tjie one orphan^^ge Tin .Corrections, t?he libraries .are 'the responsibility 
of tfie educational Administrator at the Central office level; £ind the. Di'rector 9^ 
Education «in the individual institution. -Miile this descrjLption is limited, to 
those institutions which are state-supported, .it is -^recognized that there ard al^o 

» s * 

residential institutions in each cojanty. Decisions on program^ send resdlirces for 

^thpse institutions are made locally, 

315 Special libraries in private organizations, such corpory ion's anjf ' 
associations, and in^publ icl'v supportbd government a^encies ^ Jhese libraries in- 
elude both tax and privately suj^ported collections and information centers, su6h 

•as those of Libbey-Owens-Forcl, thfe Ofiio- Agricultural- Research and Development ; 



Center, Clevelok^d Art Institute, Battelle Memorial Institute, The St,iee Library ^ 
of Ohio, The Rutherford B. Hayes Library, and' such federal government libraries 
as the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland and U.S* Vetera^ Administration* Center 
in Dayton* Cojaectioo and service policies aire determined by th^ .institution of 
which the library is a part. • , ' * \ k* ' 



I 



The State Libnary, the principal reference library\for s tnta, government , arid ' 
a major referenced and iaterlibrarv loan service for other Ohio' libraries . Section 



3375*01 of the Ohio -Revised ^ode assigns to the State Librai;y ^Board responsibility 
for "a statewide program of .Hevelopment and coordination of library services" ajad 
delineates, specific responsibilities of the State Library Board and tjie State Li- 
brarian. These iticlude the regponsibility to accept, receive, admfnister and. expend 
money'' and other resources from public and private sources, including the federal 
government, for' "the improvement of public library services^ interlibrary cooperation 

. ' r * 41 

or '^r other library purposes" and *Uo* "encourage and assist the efforts^of libraries 

;/ ^ - > ' • ^ . • 

and' local' governments to'develop mutual an*. dooperative^solut ions to^ library service 
; / . ' , ' . , " . 

^prob;Lenis and to .recommend .to the Gbvernor and to the General Assembly such changes 

• *'*./ *' \ ^ 

in the law as will strengtheo and improve library Services and operations.'^ 

- ' , C. .The Librarians of Ohio ^ ^ , 

* One of the most important and crucial resources of Ohio libraries is the 

corps of librarians and sbpport'^ staff who'prov^de the 'essqntial •link between \he 

^ ' - \ * \ . 

physical resources of the library and the clientele it wishes to serve, .Xhe follow-. 

'ine statistics- outline the numbers of librarians* but ' giye lljitle indication of the 

. wide range p£ tasks and responsibilities or the skill and iftgenuity of Ohio's 

'librarians^ ^ • * . ' - 



Type of LibTary 



Number 
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Table 1. OHICy LIBRARY TERSONNEL 

« • - • 

O 

Total Other Total 

Professionals ' Staff ' ^Staff 



•]^ubl-ic Libraries 

Public School 

Librafy/Mecli^ 
(Zenters 

Libraries iir Post 
Secondary ^ . , 
Educational - ' 
Institutions 

Institutions 

Special. * 

The ' • 
State Library 

TOTALS • - 



250. 
1,828^ 

, 120 



1,017 
1,942^ 



766 



4,092 
NA 



l,13g 



.^3 
144 

1 

2,386 



7 

• 160 

' If 

32 

-?,924' 



, 38 
306 



111 
5,685 



5,109 
(1,942) 

1 



1,904 

45 
466 

'l43 
9,609 



^Total 
' Library 

Operating^ 
Expenditures' 



Salary 



$65,991^16^ 
NA 



$35,636,076, 
NA 



54.0 



'37,439,681 14,890,908 * 47.8 . 



611,978 

' ' c 
7,231,335 

■ 2,121>,616* 
■$15a,3Q<7,314 



\ 

458^-548 , 74.9. 
•3 , 765, 785'^ 52.1 

- l,505-,'623 5 71.0 

$59,256,940 . 52.3^ 



a Total ftumber of scbodf library ,medla"center J are estimates for kementary and secondary schools 
.b. Professionals are those,, persons cextlJ^Led Uy .the State Departtnent of Education as llbrar±an or , 
media specialist. • , , ' ' ■ " >- \^ ; •• - 

c. ~ Fiscal data are based upon reports from 82 libraries.' , . , ' * . 

d. -Statistics are based upon fiscal year 1975. • • ' . * - • • • 
e Includes Library Development and .functions oth^r than library operation. . ♦ i . , 

f \ . The "total operating"' for public -school library/media centers was not, used in calculating this percentage.-. 



Data from the Ohio Directory of 'Libraries - 1976 , Sta-te Library of Ohio, 1976. 
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* s ' 

The quality of library service in Ohl^o' is directly related to the performance . 
/ ' ' " ' 

_of_these 390Q_ librarians, and 550Q supporfe'._staf f — ^ and their performance is d^pen- 

dent a great exterit on the levels of irfiLtfal training, experience, and cbntintf*-.^ 

mg education which is made available to/tl^em. It is this seq^uence-of d^^pend^ntj' 

• * ' ^ " ' \ ' A'' 

.relationships whiclj creates thPtieed and. the high priority for staff 'development 
» ' ^ • ' j> » • 

' ' -V* • * ' ' . ^ • 

and coirtinuing educatjion activity; * " 

The following tabled indicate the distribution *Df staff a;nong- the eight 

' ' • ' • / * - , -I 

/ 

metropolitan counties, ^he nine MCCs and OVAL, 

Table 2, Geographical Distribution of Putslic,^ ^Library 

'Graduate and Support Staff^ ' % * 

A. Metropolitan 'Counties 



County 

Cuyahoga 

Franklin » 

Hamilton 

Lucas 

Mahoning 

Mongtomery 

Stark 

Summit 

TOTAL 



' Total Number^of Graduate Degrees Total Staff Total Staff 

Population' Graduate pegrees 



1,721,000 
833,000^ /*" 
924,000 
4^84,000 
303,000 
^ 606,000 
372,000 ^ 
'553,000 
5,796,000 • 



380 
72 

126 
74" 
35 
44 
23 
72' 

826 



PopuJLation 

1 per 4530 

1 per 11,570 

•l^r 7^0 

I' .per 6550 

1 per 8670 

1 per 13,780 

-xi 1 per 16,180 

1 per 7^80 

1 per 9540 



i" 



1338 
373 
440 
291 
143 

'197 

• 239' 
303 

3324 



Copulation 
1 per 1287 
1 per 2234 
1 per, 2100 
1 per 1665, 
1 per 2122 
I'per 3077 
1 per 1557. 
1 per 1826 
i per 1744 



■1 



Ali^ staffing figures in this and subsequent tables are in,tei*is. of Full Time 
Equivalents. . • > . , ■ ' 
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•B. Multicounty Cooperatives and the 
, Area Library Service Organization-- (OVAL) 


• 


• 


County 


Total 
Population . 


Mil m V» o T" r> T M 

Graduate Decrees 


Graduate Degrees 
Population ' . 


Total Staff - 

. ( 


Total Staff. 
>]^opulation ^ 


COIN- 


460,500 


26.5 


^ 1 per 17,400 


.168^ 


1 per 2741 


.L/M INFO 'r. 


339,600 . 


20;,1 ' 


1 per 16,900 


♦ 117 


1 per 2903 
1: per 2816 

* 


MILO 


*"l,&87,000 


63.1 


iper 17,2"00 


386 " 


• \ 

.MOLD 


\536,'000 


30.2. 


.1 per;;17,800 


• 297 


I per 1804 


NOLA 


805,500 


- 63.2. 


1 per 12,800 


■ ^30 


i per 2441. 


NORWELD 


J 

551,600 ^ 


38.3 


1 per 14400 


■ 245 


1 per 2251 


' OVAL 


401,800 


8 


1 per 51,350 ,^ 


107. 


1 per 3839 


' SOLO 


328,000 


11 


1 per 29,800 


93 


1 per 3527 


SWORL 


312,000 


^4.^3 

✓ 


1 .per 72,600 ^ 


83' 


• 

1 per 3759- 


WORUi^ 


348,900 


11.5 


I'^per 30,340 


157 


1 per Zz2z 


TOTAL 


5,179,900 


276.2 ■ 


I 1 per 18,750 


1983 - 


1- per ?612 


Extreme caution shoul^ h€ used in interpreting data of. this kind. 


■ For 
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instance, a low ratio of 'prof essional staff ^t6 pojjulat ion is not an indicatoT: 
'of4lgh q^ity library service'S_ If we , were .to demonstrate; that such service 
\cisted we would probably find' that a low' staff to population ratio was a • 
major cause or factor in the delivery of library seijvice^ • 

However, some deductions dan be made from Table 2; . * ^ - 

1. Of the more than 1000 gr^^ate degrees in Olfio's publ'ic libraries,, 
morie than .800 are found in the' eight metropolitan counties.. Since these ^ 
"counties contait^ h^f of Ohio ' s 'population (5,796,0001 it follows that 80% 
of the graduate degrees are providing service^to "half the population, mostly 
ur^n, whilev-20% of the graduate degrees' are serving the refna4.ning 50% of 
the population, most of which is rural or^ non-metropolitan.. . ^ . 



r 
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2. The ratio of p^fossionals to population in the metr,opolitati counties 

.-<- 

follows the ranking order in p^ capita "income t<r^some extent hut not consistently. 

Cuyahqga, H^imiltonv and l^iucas have the ^thr^' highest per capita incomes among • 

/ '/ ' ' ' I ^ ^ 

metropolitan counties a^ rank 1; 3, and 2 respectively in terms of* professional 

/ * " ^ ■ ' * 

tgr populatiori ratio. Franklin, Sumiriit, and -Stark rank 4., 5, and '6 irt metropolitan 

county pe/ capita income but ran^c 6,.. 4, ^d 8 in professional to population ratio./ 



Montgojnery and Mahoning ar^ 7*ahd 8 in income and 7 and. 5 in professarairT^rr~fb 
population ratio. / - \ ' " . . 



3. In comparing metropolitan, areas to n^jilticounty areas We find that the 
• metropolitan counties with the lowest ratio .of prof;essiionals to population 

(1 to 16,180; 1 to 13,780 and 1 to U,5?0) overlap the "higher" end of the MCC 
scale. (1 to 12,800j 1 to 14,400; 1 to 16,900). • - . ' ' . 

4. The statewide ratio of ^graduate degrees to population is 1 to 10,1^0 

A SWORL (1 to 72,600)r 0^?AL (i t>o 51,350), WORLDS (1 tO'30,340), and' SOLO (1 to 
* "••*/' " • ' . 

29,800). fall far. shqrt^of the statewide figpr^. ^ 

^ Table 3. Ratio o'f Prof es^ional^||Eaf f to Suppoyt Staff 

\ • * * * ' ' ■ ' ' . ■ - ■ 



county, ' ' 


Support 


MCC o.r ALSO 


Staff* * 


• \ ' • ' 
Cuyahoga 


958 


Franklin 


■ 301' 


Hamilton 


314 


Lucas * ■ ' , . 


217 


■ Mahoning ^ 


'•:to8..- ■ ■ 


Mongcomery '•• 


.153 


: Stark 


216 * ' 


Summllt, 


'231 


COIN ,\ 


141 


L/« INFO, 


97 • 


MJLO -i 


323 . ' 


MOLD ' • ■ 


267 


NOLA \ . 'J 


267 • • ' 


NORWELD : 


•206 


OVAL 


99 ■ ' » * 


. -SOLO ^ 


82 . 


■-'r SWORL t 


.78 . • 


W0Rt1)S 


145 ' 
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Ptofe^aional 
.Staff 

^0 • 
'72 

;i26r 

-74 . ■ 

^' .23 

26 r 5 
20 ■ 
63 

30 ' 
63 ■ 
38 

\ 11 ■ 
' 4.5 ' 
11.5 



Rat^o 



^2.5:1 
4.2:1 

■, 2.5:1 
2.9:1 

< :3.1:1 
3.5:1 
9.4:1. 

• lfe.2^1 
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Chart 1., DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE DEGREES -BY COUNTY 
SUMMARY^ . ' 

.17'counties have O'or 1/2 time, professional librarians 




PAUtDINO Y 




^ TrilARION I ! [ HOLMES 

■7 I MORROW n 



» I [morrow 

/LOOAN j UNION »p C/; 1 



0 



KNOX 



|tuj 



FrUSCARAWAt 



fjEPPKRiON^ 



\ MIAMI 



/ 



} * J 



I MUSXINOUM 



I MONTOOMKKT ^ ^ ^ " ^ 



,|>R|:»Lr 



-r: 



/ 



BILMONT 



3 \ -r-\ - : 

J J K0BL8 I 

I— J " |V0»R0» 



GXSKNB 



I ftUTLKR 



.WAXRfiN • 



HAMILTON 



CLINTON 



FAYBTTK 



. 'AIRFIILD I PKRSY ~l 

:kin|. , » — - — I ' 



WASHINGTON 



ATHCNt] 



CUIMONT f fx h 1 .MEIOI 



/Z6 r""n 




^ata taken from the Ohio Di'rectory • 
ofLtbranes 1975 '• ' 



Chart ' 2. /DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE OEGREES|- BY REGION 



•r , 



NORTHEAST 



: • NORTHpST - , 

population/ 1 ,384,992 
GRADUATE DEGREES.: 124 .• 

^ .RATIO: 1 Graduate - Pegre e per 

UJ69 POPUL^VTION 



POPULATION: 4,631,410 
GRADUATE DEGREES: '623 
RATIO: 1 GRADUATE DEGR EE PER 
7~:43T1W1I7\Tm ~ 




POPULATION; 2,323,176 . 
GRADUAIElDEGREESt 237 . 
■ -RAJIO: 1 GRADUATE DEG REE PER 
O • ' 9. 802 P'QPULATTON • 

ERIC ' ■ 
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POPULATION: 738, a44 

GRADUATE DEGREES P 19 

RATIO: 1 GRA DUATE DEGR EE PER " 

, . 38,88TBP uO"TTON }. 
^ 



An e^planatton of;relevant statistics for Ohio* s academic libraries suggests 
that' there 'aire similar concentrations of library staff in the more, populous 
sections of .the ^tatei Table. ^4 shows total staffing and enrollment by regidn. 

-A ' 

• • • . Table kl " Acadein^Lc Library Staffs by Region 





^ ^lK)f*. 


. ' Support ^ 


■ Student 
"Asst. 


■ Total, ' 


' Student 
Enrollment 


' Ratio •, , 


Northeast 


/ - ^ 234. ^ 


"366' 
« 


• 

•173 


\ 773 - 


130,905' * 


1 to 169 


Soiithwest 


• 216 ' 


288 


*188 


692, 


85,885 


•1 to 124 


Central 


168 • ■ 


• 257 


i63 


588 


78,827 


1 to 134 


Northj-yest, 


^ 97 


144. 


95 


./ 336 


'45,-731 ■ 


n to- 136* 


Southeast 


51 


* 83 


68 


202' 


'22,078 


• 1 to 109 



*Ehis table suggests a pattern similar to tfia 



t of iuhli/* 



library staffing, 



with higher concentrations of professional staff in the large urban areas of the 
northeast, ^ou^hwest and central regions. Southeastern Ohib :^s, once againf in 
a position which undlrlines its lack of large population centers; relative 



poverty and absence of wajor academic institutions • 

.Table s/ Stutient Enrollment and Academic Staff by 
•« . * MCC Geograph'ibal Area 

(Ranked'by Ratio of Professional -Staff to'^Student Enrollment) 



4 





Student 


Graduate* 


Graduate 


Tot^l Staff 


i 


Enrollment 


Degrees in 


Degrees to 


'and (FTE ■ 






libraries 


Enrollment 


student 


> 


C' • 


* - 




assistant) 


SWORL 


1,449 


•> 

. 6 - 


* ^to 242 


\(r+ (4) 


L/M ' 


6,099 ' 




1 to 277 . 


" 65 + (14) 


^LO , 


^ 6,102^ * 




I 

1 to. 277 


34 + (11) 






' , * / 




SOLO 


5, .358 


18 . 1 


i to 298 


35 + (15J 










MILO 


33,973 


105 


1 to 323 


204. + (93) 


WORLDS 


4,641 


13 


' 1 to 357 


26 + (13). 


COIN 


' • 5,404 


23 . 


1 to 365^ 


■ 54 +^10) 



total 'Staff 
to Student 
Enrollment 

V 



1 to 104 

1 to 77/ 

1 to 136 

1 to 107 

1 to 114 

1 t6rii9" 

1 to 114 „ 



Table 5, - (Contiflued) , 



Student • (Jhradu^te 
Enrollment •Degr;^eb in 
libr^aries 



Butl^r- 

'Hamlli:on 50,463 
CentfaJ 

Ohio ♦ 70^423 
NORWELD *, 41^090 



OVAL 



16, 720. 



Cuyahoga, ' * 
Lake^ 

SunimVt ioaj 098; 

. 1^7606 



■NOLA 



105" 

145 
84 
33 

171 
19 



Graduate 
Degreed to 
Enrollment 



1 to 481 

V to -486' 
•1 to 489 
1 ta;507 

1 tp 585 
1 to 979" 



Total Staff 
plus (FTE ' 
student 
assistants)^ 



290 + <91) 

'371 + (143) 
• • - = < 

•215 +.(82) , 
99 +(34) 

448 +' (136) ■ 
53'+ (12) 



TotaL Staff 
to Student 
.Enrollment 

' 

1 to 133 " 

■» 

.1 to 137^ 

1 to 138. 
' 1 to 126 

1 to 171 J 
1 to 286 



GRAND 

TOTALS 3^3 ,427 



766 



1 to 475 



1904 + (672) 



1 to 141 



/ ' State Averages 

One Intarest^.ng' deduction that can be/dade from this tAble it that the 
ratio of professiotial staff to student enrollment is loWer in the areas with the 
•smaller stJident enrollment. This may be accounted for by the fatt 'that a 
relatively small institution, in terms of both' students and collection, will 
hire a proflessional librarian. There are 25 academic libraries in the state 
which have Student enrollments of 500 or less with at least one professional 
librarian , 



Charts b and 4 pte^ent the data in graphic form. 



.Chart 4. STUDENT ENROLLflENT AND PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 
■IN OHIO'S ACADEMIC LIBRARIES - BJ REGION • , 



NORTHWEST 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 45,731 
GRADUATE DEGREES: 97 • 
RATIO: , 1 GRADUAT£ , DEGREE - PER 
472 STUDENTS 



NORTHEAST 

* ♦ 

, STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 130^905 

GRADUATE .DEGREES: 234o 
. RATIO: r GRADUATE^DEGREE'PER 
559..,STUDENTS- 



wiluamI 



DtriAHCK 



HCNtY 



^AULDINO 



1_ 




lM' ^ HANCOCK 



VAN WSBTi* 




I *CUYAHO0A • l^L^ 

• •• •L' \" c-^J 

• n / «\suaiifiT 



' n / «\suaiifiT rosTAOB 



AUOLAtZft 




YANOOT ' CR>^4j:i>l» I KICMLANO 




TBUMSULL 



COLUMftlANA 



,L. 



Frutft^ABAWA 



CENTRAL 



1 — 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 78,827- 

GRADUATE DEGREES: 168 j . 

RATIO: T: GRADUATE DEGREE PER F „, 
469 STUDENTS \ ^ I-"»-.no"- - 



r \ 



^OUKIINtBY 



/ 



claV 

I iiONTOOMJCMY i -^?%V>A i 



KAHH.T«|| , ^ 





V - ^K " ■ { \ 

I ATiiKNi r 

TyTnTon ^ 



' W4tHlN0TOI» 



3:^ 




.. . SOOTHWEST ' 

# 

'STUDENT ENROLlMENTi 85,885 * 
O "RADUATE DEGREES: 216 
ERjC^^O; 1 GRADUATE DEGREE PER 

398 STUDENTS ' 



-J 



i uai.ua. 




' SOUTHEAST y'^.* 



STUDENT- ENROLIMENT: 22^078 
GRABOffft DEGREES:' 51 
RATIO: 1- fii^A'DUATE^ DEGREE, PER ^ 
433 STUDENtS ^ 
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Chart 3.' 'STUDENL ENROLLMENT -AND TOTAL ACADEMIC 
LIBRARY STAFF — BY REGION 



NOFiTHWEST 



NORTHEAST 



♦STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 45', 731 
TOTAL STAFF: 396 * " 
RATIO: 1 STAFF PERSON. PER 



136 STUDENTS 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 130,905 

TOTAL STAFF: 773 

RATIO: 1 STAFF PERSON PER 



170 STUDENTS 




" ^gOUTHWEST . 

. ■ STUDENT ENROLLMENT:- &5,885 

. ' TOTAL STAFF: 692 
Vr>9^- -RATI0i 1 STA FF-PE RSON PER 
kML , , 124 STUDENTS ~ 



SOUTHEAST 



STUDENT' EN ROLtME^T: 22,078 
V TOTAL "STAFF: 202" . " 
RATIO :-■ \ S^AFF PERSON PER 

109 STUDENTS - 



* TEII. Major Issues in Ohio Library Development and Their ^ . . 
Implications for Continuing Library Education, 1977-1979 

While the prefceding section, suggests tiie importance, of continuing library 

•educat'ion "dn general, rLt is necessary to sharpen, our focus in order to ideivtify 

the sjpecific subj«ect/ skill areas and particular* audiences which deserve the at ten- 

t-idn of continuing 'education activity as part of the State Library'6 -library 
" ; . ^ ' • ' — ' ' * . ' ' • 

development program. One approach to this prabliim is to examine the total picture 

'of Ohio library ^^evelopment , to identify the specific issues^ or problems- which 

,will affect the cbu^rse of library development most crititcally, and, finally to 

' • ^ ' . " ^ ' ' \ . 

determine the subject areas and target audience which should be considered in 
& - 2 . - 

devel^ing an effective program of continuing library education. 

The inetlip^ used for this assessment is to isolate the major issues in .library 

' . • »V - • ' 

development as identified by librarians, trustees and citizens having input into^- 
fout different document^ published since 1972. •After the major issues have been 
•identified, an attempt will be made to'predict probable* developments relating to. 
those issues within the next three years. Finally, the implications of tfliese 
developments for staff development priorities will' be explored. 

The four documents used are: • , , . , 



1. ' A survey of cr^ical public library issues in Allie Beth Martin's 

' Strategy for. Public Library Change (1972). 

2. Libraries are for People , a report on the Governor's Conference, on 
Library and Information Services,' held in Apfil, 1974, in which 
citizens and libt^rians identified important issues and priorities 
for Ohio library development/ ' ^ , * 

3. ^ Focus' on the Future , a report from the OSU Interlibrary Cooperation 

' ^ ^ ^ • ^ 

Planning Institute' a meeting of ICQ Ohip librarians to discuss and 

plan for future multitype library cooperative programs, held- in 

October, 1975. ^ ' m - i , 



' 4. The "Go^ils , f-oi: L-ibr^ir|^Dx2velopinent** section of The Ohio LonR kange 
< Program, for Improvement 'of Library Servic^2s as adopted j)^ t^he State 
~ Library' Board^ of Ohio in 1972 aqd revised annually, mos^. recentJ 



1977; 



/ V 



The first three lists are arranged and ^ummairized in such a way* as to 
'facilite, tabulation and comparison. "Goals for Library Development** is a 
statement of twerfty-one goals arranged l^nd-er^ the three broad headin|s qf.: 
Improving Services in Local Libraries of All Types; Developing Adequate 

N^two^k and S^ckstopping Capabilities and; Improving State Library Capability. 

J- * ' • , * 

^ . Table>6 shows the rratikings assigned by the first three >4g^uments used, in 

♦ this, analysis. • * ' \ ^ . , 



- ■ -.21- 



1-) 



2) 



3) 



4) 



5). 

6) 
* 

J) 



/ 



Table 6. Critical Library l^cvelopmcnt Issues, 1972-1975 



Martin, 1972. 



Problems rerating^ 
t6 finance ' * 



Public relations^ : — 
image -'communication 

•4 



Staff — inflexi'bi- 
JL|St]^ — lacTc of service 
orientation * \ * _i . 

Problems of society — 
change — u-rban problems 



M4ixagement ; — pattern . 
• of 9J:ganization — 
rj^gidlty* ' ' 

Failure to formulate 
Objectives 



Failure to serye all, 
publics 

Library education — 
continuing education 



Governor ' s' Conf; 

1) ^/To find an adequate 

reliable,^ and equit- , ' 
able mpans of fundJLng 
libtaries > 
^ \; >. ' ' I ' ' • 

2) To provide greater acce^ss . 
to information through ^ 

^libt^ry networks and inter- 
library, cooperation. 

3) To create effective ^ 
' public relations prp- 

gratns 

. X 

4) ..To develop moi'e progr.ams* 
to reach out? to the handi- 



. OSU Institute, 1975 

1) Funding ^ ^ ' • 

2) Interllbrary 
Cooperation 



3) User input and 
target groups' 



capped, the homebound,^ 
' ^ rural residents, member^ 
. of ^minority groups 

5) Develop' stronger library 
staffs, • 



6) Provide more than books 



7)' Raise library s^andWds 



<4) Planning ^nd 
evaltiation of 



service 



5) Public relations 



image 



9) , Book selection policies 



10) Inability to measure 
performance 



8) Develop more effectlve^r 
libl;ary maAagipient 

^ practj 

9) Imi^rove physical access 
^to libraries of all typBs 

'10) Strengthen the role and . 
the service^ of the State 
. Library • ^ ' 



. . 6) Priority — goal 
3^ - ; — objective 
setting' • 

7 ) Management 



8) Coatifiuing 
. ^ education 



9) Technology,, 



10) .^ooperatian with 
other agencl-es^ 



selection of public 
library boards of trustees 



11) Technology — failure to. 11) Reexamine the means of' 11) Library standards, 
serjk^ice libraries — 

"failure of libraries to 

: adapt ^ - 

12) ^ Laqk of interlibrary . - ^ ^ 

cooperation ' - 
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ISSUE n — FUNDING 

GENERAL DISCUSSION: 

A The issue of library finance was ranked first-»b.y Martin's librarians, 
Governor's Conference participants and OSU Institute attendees. Although the 

i 

State Library Board "Goals for Library Development" does not explifcit^ly deal 

^with libtary finance, most of the goals inSiuded in that document do imply the 

need for adequate, stable, eixpandable long-range library financing. The fact 

that this issue has been cohsistently -in-^the forefront of JLibrary concerns over 

the past five years suggests that it will remain so for at least th^P^Bxt three 

years. * ' * ' ^ 

The following developments are most relevant to any discussion of library 

financing in Ohio. * , 

V 1. Uncertainty about the future of the intangibles tax and its ability to 

- support public librai;y services has grown increasingly stronger ^jsince 

1971, . Th^ passage of a state personal income, tax with a rate of .5 to 

3.5% increased the vulnerability of the int^ngiblies tax, (which has a 

' ^ 5% rate), and has increased allegations of inequity. ^ 

2. ^ In addition, library costs have beqn increasing at a more rapid rate than 

intangibles collections. In 1975, 56 out of the 88 counties were receiving 

100% of 'the collection, with 13 more receiving 90% or more,, leaving 

• ' * little oppprtunity for substantial increas^ in collections* 

'3. More public librairies are utilizing operating levies as "a supplement' 

to intangibles tax suppbrt. Nine libraries in Cuyahoga County have * ^ 

obtain^ voter approval of operating leVies as has the Public Library 

* of Columbus and Franklin County. The total number of such levies is 18. 
' . ^ • " ■ , , ^ 

4t« The Statewide library development program is heavily depe'ndent upon 

Federal funds. Mosit of- the library development . grants . in FY 1976 were 
• ' made with LSCA fund^.' State aid represented only 16% o'f the total. 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS: . , • c ' 

1. The LSCA extension will probably pass before September, 1977 and appro- 
priations for FY 1978 and FY 1979. will probably be at or slightly above 
FY 1977 levels. ' ' . " 

2. S'tate appropriations for library services and for library development^ 
(AL^O's and Metropolitan Library Systems) will not be substan<:ially 

♦ 

increased in the 1978-1979 biennium, 

3. *Most local' public libraries will continue to depend on an intangibles 

tax with an uncertain future, while an increasing number of libraries 
will propose, and have passed, tax levies. 

Overall, the financial situation for most Ohio libraries will continue 
to be" unsatisfactory, or at least, a matter of continuing concern. 
Academic, special and school libraries, .even^ though funded from a 
variety of sources, wiH face similar budgetary problems in the 
§^te ixxt 



4. 



immediate future 
SUGGESTED SUB-TOPICS 

1. Identifying arid securing supplement 
tary sources-^of income 

2. Making t'he most effective use of 

' ' existing resources: allocation And 
reallocation^ 

3. ' Cost sharing through tooperatipn with 
' Other Mftraries, 

■ N 

4* Identifying<a satisfactory tax^#, 
base'for public library support 




• TARGET AUDIENCE 

1. Library administrators, trustej3(s, 

- - • / 

and other governing bodies / 

./ 

2. Library administrators and/ 

/ 

Other key staff ^ 

3. Library administrators, trustees, 
other governing bodies, key staff 
working with cooperative systems 

4. Library administrators, trustees, 
and otlher governing bodies 



ISSUE #2~NETW0RKS AND INTERLIBRARY COOPERATIQN 
GENERM.- DISCUSSION: ' ' , . . - ' ^ . • 

In two of the four docuiK^ts under discussion (the Governor's Conference, 

c * * 

Report and the OSU Institute) the question of interlibrary cooperation and 
networking. received the 'second highest priority! In the Ohio Long Jg^ange Program 
"Developing Adequate Network and Backstopping Capabilities" is-one of three ^ 
major headings used for organizing* goals for library developments 'The Martin 
list puts interlibrary cooperation 12th in priord^ty and this apparent change in 
priorities between 1972 and 1976 is probably an accurate reflection of a general 
shift in priorities^ among librarians in the intervening years. * 
Some recent developments in Ohio worth noting include the following: 
'1. Multi-county cooperatives and the ALSO have experienced substantial * * 
'l'" growth ^ince the enactment of- the OLD? in 1969. In 1976, 166 out of 

195 public libraries within the boundaries of the MCCs and ALSOs 
were participating members. In'addition, there were 32 associate mem- 
bers participating in their respective groups. * 
2. fj» Ohio's academic libraries are patticipating in more cooperative efforts 
inqlliding CAMLS (Cleveland Area Metropolitan Library System), CHERS 
Consprt^iuiTrrf or Higher Education Religion Studies), NEOMAL (Northeastern 





Ohio -^fa^r ^Academic Libtaries), the GreateT Cincinnati Library Cpflsortlum, 
andlULC^RAILS (Inter-University Library Council — Reference and Inter- 
- ' librar^Loan Service)* 
^3^'^Cmio library membership i^ the Ohio:, College Library Center now includes,- 
64 post-secondary libraries, 24 public librariets ancr-12 other, libraries. 
^ ^4.^ ThT^nuihb^ of non-public libraries participating in MCC ^nd ALSO programs 
has gone from ^ero in 19^tp. 1 in 1972, to 6 in 1974, and ^approximately 
^38 in ZQ.ViMk)4y i?77. ^ \ ^ ^ ^ 



PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS; 

1. The attitudinal consensu^ inv favor of • cooperation will continue to • 
grow throughout the State. * " * - , » ' 

2. The^ .nittnber of cooperative efforts 'now 'in Operation will increase slightly 
and those presently, in operation will -expand mor'e ^owlf than in past 
years, in terms of budget, pro gf^m and types of libraries involved,* 'due 

* . * primarily to the lack of capital for expansion. 

3. MCCs and Metropolitan. Lil>rary Systems , will be funded primarily with LSCA . 
money during' the 1977-79 ^period. . " >k 

4. The need for a coordinating body ^nd more/detailqd blueprint to guide 
cooperative Ohio library development will become more apparent and 
considerable progress will be made in this regai;d. . . 



SUGGESTED SUB-TOPICS 
1, Cooperative philosophy and practice 
*-at the local, regional and .state-wide . 
level 



.* ^" ' TARGET AUDIENCE 
1* MCC/ALSO/HETRO Directors,- lib|t:ary ^ 
* 'administrators, governing bodies 
. of , libraries, State Lit)rary staff, 
\ professional association leaders 
MCC/ALSO/METRO Directqfs, State 
Library staff, professional associa- 
/ ^ tion leaders 



2. Alternative strategies for de- 
veloping cooperative programs at 
a^l levels 

» ' " ^ * • <- 

3. Management -practice, human relations, * * 3/ MCC/ALS07mETR0 Directors 

st^ff development ^ ^ * ^ * ^ 

4. The theory and practice of network 
anrf^systems use; 



5. Th€frole of Ohio libraries in the 

,^jiational program 
^6., .Reassessment of development strategy 
les and organizations as techncxlogy 



aV MCC/ALSO/METRd" Directors and key 
. staff in partiQipating libraries. 
5. State',Library staff r 
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affects them 



6'. MCC/ALSO/METRO Directors, State 

Library staff, professional asso'cia- 
tion leaders 
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ISSUE //3--IMPR0VED -LIBRARY SERVICE TO CITflZENS 



GENERAL DISCUSSION: 



Although the precis^ formulation of this issue varies/ among the four docu-j 

ments/. iit ' is clear that improvement of services .to all citizens has a high n^tiority 

• " _ . f • ^ / ' ' * 

for most, librarians. The Martin li-st speaks of- "lack of (staff) service oifienta- 

♦ «», * 11"*/^ 

• Ij ^^1^ >« / 

tion (included in it's 3rd priority) and "failure to serve all publics (/th prior- 
ity) 5. The Governor's Conference* Report cites "greater access to information" in 
its 2nd priority and the OSU Institute ranked "uset input and target groups!' as its* 
3rd priority. In the Ohio Long Range Program , nine of the 21 goals are listed ' 
under the heading "Improving Services in Local Libraries of all types". and these 

are directly related to other goals listed under the other two headings ( Develijp- 
/ ^ . ' ' • 

m ing Adequate Networking and Backstopping Capabilities." and '^Improving State- Library 
Quality"). ^ • 

The diversity of formulation suggests the complexity of the problem. It \ 
includes the need to identify the whole range of ^potential target groups and their. 
specific information needs, the question of determining ''priorities , and that., of 
• developing specialized programs for different needs*.^ The iquest^ion is farther tom- 



plicated by the f^ct that each typ6' of library will havQ to\develop puch programs 



for its sp^^iaL clientele. 



\ L 

to\devel 



Th^re are several indications that libraries jre responding to this priority, 
in increasing^ numbers. The (statewide) number of blind and handicapped 'persons 
usin§ talking book service ^from the Cincinnati and 'Cleveland regional libraries'* 
increased from '4,367 in. 1966, to. 17^,437 in 1975, and is projected" at 30,130 by 
1978. !hi 15 counties libraries have designated a liaison person responsible" for 
locatirtg people wi*th handicaps and assisting them in using library services. A 
1973 purvey of Ohio public^ libraries showed fhat 102 of the 176 libraries respond- 
ing offered special service to the homebound^. . ^ * 
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In 1975, six public libraries began demonstration projects for expanding 
services to the economically and educatipnally. disadvantaged. The programs in 
Marietta, Waverly -and' Wilmington are"^funded entirely by local resourfres. Troje'cts 
in Columbus, Toled^o, and Xenia were ^^sted with LSCA grants from the State iJibrary 
Boatd. , * •* . 

PROBABLE DJiVELOKlENTS: ' - - 

•1. The, trend*' toward service to . special groups will continue to grow, 
especially in large and ^iediii|m '^si'zed public, libraries* located in 
areas with substantial groi^ps of^he economically and educationally 
disadvajitaged; ethnic groups; and the^ handicapped. ' * • , . . 

2. ' As this trend grows, library administrators will be forced to re- 

. evaluate priorities itv<5rder to f^ee^ resources to serye the presently 4. 

• • — • * ' " 1 

unserved groups. - ^ 

3. ^ If servlte to traditional ' library 'us^rs ^suWers because of new priorities 

r » ^. 

"backlash" effect could develop, with attendant unfavbrable results to the 
* library such 4s unfavorabTe media, publicity and unsuccessful tax' levies. 

SfUGGESTED TOPICS " ' •. ^ TARGET AUblENCE 

1. Techniques for identifying- target 1. Library administrators, and key 

groups and assWsing , their special / staff*. State Library consultants, 

' i^iformation needs , - * ' MCC/ALSO/METRO> Directors 

2: -Determining priorities among the target 2. See ^above 
' groups * 

3. Program development for. target groups 3. See above 

4. Developing staff for new progtams A. See ^above 



* and securing "Internal^* agreement ^ 
1^ on the priority of tbe n^w programs ' 



^ ■ 



/ SUGGESTED TOPICS 



TARGETvAUDIENCE 



5. Communication and cooperation tech- 
niques with ^on-library community 

6» Use- of volunteers in ::clev eloping and* 
cai^rying out services programs ♦ 

7^ Techniques foi^ evaluating service 
programs , • - 

8. Evaluation, selection, |||d use of 
materials (including aBaepth 
examination of materials and ideas 
in specialized subject fields) 

9. Techniques, materials, and programs 



5. See above. 



6. See above 



See above 



8. Professional staff 



fib^v_Erof essional staff 



in special fields of responsibility 
(children's work, r^erence' service 



etc) 



•ISSUE //A— LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 



QENERAL DISCUSSION: ,^ ^ • ' . 

All four documents give a high priority to the multitude of concerns which , 
may legitimately be grouped under the heading "library management", Martin's H^t^ 

/ ' » *^ * 

specifically cites management (5th on the list) and also thentions "faiiiire to ^ 



formulate objectives" (6th) and "inability to measure performance" (10th). The 

Govetnof's Conference notes the need to "develop moVe^ effective library man^igement 
* ' • ' %. - * " * 

practices" and the OSU Institute ranked "planning and evaluation of servicej»-N^4th) , 

"priority, goal, And objective setting" (6th), and "managem^t" (7th).' The Ohio 

Long'^^nRe Program j^ttTes "Inc^r^ased attention to evaluation of services,, operations 

aad costs, and improved management" 'as kex prioritised in the improvement Of library 

Service at the local level. 



Although increasing pressure on library administrator^ seems to be an almqfet 
self-evfclent phenomenon, unearthing evidence to. support this perception is'fairly. 
d:^ficult. One possible indicator is the high turnover among ^directors of large • 
public, and academic libraries. Six of the eight largest Ohio public libraries 
have experienced leadership changes since 1968, and 10 out of 12 st*ate university 
^Ibr^ies h^ve had new directors §lnce 1969^^ In some cases ther.e has been more 
than one change of directors. in the same library, 

RapiH change^jVre also taking place at the^ administrative l^vel of Ohio's 
smaQer public libraries. There were 33 new library directors in small "a^d medium 
public libraries in 1976, and equivalent numbers in 1975 and 197^. Mdny of these 
new liljrary' directors were library school graduates wrbh little or no previojis ~ 
library administrative experience. A similar problem Ls encountered, in Ohio's, 
nine multi-county cooperatives projects where several' project directors have less 
than two years experience administering thf^ type of program. Many of the 2,000 
school media specialists^ have increased* responsibility for planniSp^,* budgeting and 
managing resources but have had little training or experience in- management tech- 
niques. ^ * • * * 

The magnitude of the need fot training in all aspects of library managenjent 
procedures is clearly implied in evferf this brief summary of the changing scene 
in Ohio library adminjLstration. A failure to respdrifi to xhis need can have only 
the grayest consequences for the quality of Ohio library service. . < 

A^ increasing, interest in citizen p^ticipation is shown in theWising number 
of Friends of the Library groups,^ including the 1974 formation of a statewide 
alliance of these groups. The formation of ad hoc citizens groups to protest 
the anticipated closing of branch libraries were factors .in decision making in ' 

..... - • \ • 

some metropolitan public lib^^ies in 1975* ♦> 
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.The passage ofr ak Ohio "sunshine law", requiring public bodies to take official 

action ai)d to , conduct all clellberations upon official' business only in open meetings, 

\ * ' ' / * * 

unless the subject niatner Xs specifically excepted by law, is another Ihdicationr 

• \ * 

crS* renewed ^citizen intere^J: in public decision making processes, 

• ■ :V'* • ' ' 

Although it may be J^lfficult to document the conclusion, it seems fair *tp 

assume that the ^'desire fo\r employee involvement in management processes has 
become Stronger in the 1970s, . i P ^ 
PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS \ . ' * - S 

, 1.. Continuing financial problems, new technology, increasing demands for 

' " * » » '-' 

more and bet-ter service, continued rapid social change and increasing 

cooperative efforts will combine to put a premium on effective maitage- 

■ ment practices during the coming y^ars . 

2. . More library directors will seek formal training-in management 

^t£chniques through erirollinent in University management courses 
in degree programs. \ 

3. Increasing ini)ut'of citizen and employee concerns will^ create 
new pressures "on library administrators. ; ^ 

• SUGGESTED SUB-TOPICS . . * TARGET AUDIENCE 

1. Planning and evaluation of services 1. Library ad^ninistrators, and ^«PfJ 

visors 



2. 


Establishing objectives and priorities 


2. 


See above 


3. 


• 

Organization development • 


. ,-3. 


See abc^e 


4. 


Personnel management and development 


A. 


Seye above 


5; 


Employee-management ^relation^' 


5* 


See above 


6. 


Affirmative action programs ' 


6. 


^ee above 



s 
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SUGGESTED SUB-TOPICS ' TARGET AIJIIIENCE 

7. Director - governing board relation- 7/ See above 

ships and policy development * • . * 

3y Budgeting, cost, and resource alio- 8. See 'ab'ove 

cation • ^ ^-'''-^ - > _ . , . 

I • . 

9. Orientatipn for new .directors 9.' See abibve , 

oh state-wid<2 library development - / \ ^ 

services and^ planning. ^, • * 

ISSUE //'5~PUBL1C RELATIO^^S AND IMAGE 

GENERAL DISCUSSION: • T 

The question of public relations and communicating a more positive Image of 

. ' the library to the community racked second among Martin's librarian's, ^third at the 

> Governor's Conference, while thfe OSU Institute rajiked tjiis problem ^f if th. This ^ 

is listed as a specific? objective^in the Ohio Loig Ran^g Program . The issue is' ^ 

crucial to all types of libraries because it is the ima^e of the library among its 

constituents which plays a significant^ parA in detferminitig the amount of support 

f,or new programs, tax levies, requests for intangibles Jtaxes, atid the priority of 

the library in the eyes of state legislators and other .key political figures. ' The 

i determinaition as to_ whether- the library is an essential* social institution or'merely 

• ■> ' ' . *. , 

a -desirable one is closely related to its "public imag^". * . ^ 

* Despite the fine efforts of Inany oT Ohio's ID^rar^es in tfie fie^ of, pubiic 
relations, it is doubtful that, there has be^en- a substantia;! or wide-ranging change* 
in the public ima^e of, the library' e^r tft^ past^f ew, y^rs . On the d'ther hand,; 

.^^he strong responses dji"^ neighborhoods threroemed with branch closings or reloca- 

' - • — ' ^ ^ \ • 

tions suggests that citizens may react strongly if library service>ds .curtailed' ^ 

or is under the threat of curtailment. ^In any case, the 'question <yf ^current and 

past images^ is less important than the clear realization that mucli remains to be 

done- in this area, * . , 

o • . 36 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS: * . v . 

^ 1, Financi*al difficulties aitd the Attempts to resolve tjiem will make the 

— question of library public relations ijiore and more important during the 

• • — * * • 

^ next thre^e ye^rs, ^ " ' ^ 

2* Metropolitan and other large libraries will recognize this problem^ 

and will continue to respon^d with fairly sophisticated public relations 

programs* • , . 

^. 3. - . . Medium siz^d -and small public libraries, will have to develop improved 

public relations with minimum of **in-house" rel^ouiyes and will utilize 

professional publ^ relations assistance' through cooperatives. 



SUGGESYI) SUBrTOPICS 
Identifying specific segments of the 
comihunity ^nd the appropriate type 
and content of public- relations c 
communication fot: each 



2. Techniques for improvj^ng^ the quality 



TAR&ET AUDIENCE 
1, Library administrators and key staff 



of printeji matter, p^paring radio and 
telex's lO^ annbupce^^f&4, 'and the pre- 
par at ion o'f visual materials 



3. How to ti'^^he library in^o public , 
community ekents 

4. The importano^of community relations 

, 5, Developingljit^ri^^l training' programs ^ 

' .for^improv^d stafS 'communications 

with the^ public 1. . , * 

6*— EyaluaJtiyig public relations programs 
^ \ " • ' . 



Staff memjjers with j^blic relations 
r^ponsx^r^ties; MCC project direc- 
tots \ , 



3*^ ,>AdministTat6rs *and key staff; ^{CC/ALSO 



directors 



\ 



4/ glE*^(3) abave\ plus trustees 
5, Library administrators 



6, Administrators, key staff', MC^/ALSO 



d irec tor s , trustees 
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ISSUE 6— TECHNOLOGY 

GENERAL DISCUSSION: . • 

The question of using technology to therbest. possible^advantage in libraries 

♦ 

ranked well down in the ,priorities of the Martin librarians and the OS^ Institute 
participants and is not mentioned among citizen concerns expressed at tflie Gov'fer- 
nor's Conference. The only explicit -reference to techijology In the Ohio Long 
Range Program is to "continued development of the Ohio College Library Center... 
This apparent lb\^ ranking of technology in tKe four documents may be an accurate 
reflection of the role of technology in the minds of many librarians. That is, , 
the relatively high cost of technology, th^ complexity of the hardware and the 
difficoitx;, in perceiving potential benefits* in improved services all combin-e 
to create barriers to the maximum possible use of library technology. 

These obstacles notwithstanding technology continues to grow in importance 
to libraries of all types and sizes." Examples of this growth are found in the 
rapid expansion of OCLC, the increasing use of automated circulation system^ 
and such data'bases as ERIC, ORBIT-, DIALOG, and the ^ew York Times Data Bank, 
and experimentation with telefacsimile transmission projects. Seven major 
public libraries and the Caldwell Regional Library Service Center are members 
the Teletype Interlibrary Loan Network (TWXIL) • Public libraries in Akron 
and CoJfUmbus are investigating automated circulation systems. Several academic 



libraries in northeastern Ohio have already developed such a system. 
PROBABL|; DEVELOPMENTS: ^ ' ' . ' 

1. The trmd toward networking and systems development over the next ^ 

thre6 yesLrs will exert substantial pressure for greater sophistication 

A 

In library. technology on the part of MCC project directors, directors 
<Jf iarge acade^^ilc and metrdpolitan libraries and State Library staff. 
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2. The i^se of data bases such'^s the New York Times Data Bank will 

increase steadily during ^the next three years, offering expanded 

\ ' • - - . • * 

.information capabilities to at least the large libraries in Ohio*. 

OCLC will offer additional capabilities such as on-line interlibrary " 

loan, serials, controls and subject search* capability which will • 

increase significantly the.fiumber of ILL requests throughout the- ^ 

\ 

state. 

SUGGESTED SUB-TOPICS 



1. Training in neti^ort: theory and 



practice , * ' . 

2. Current status of OCLC services ^nd 
their implications 

3. Explanation and demonstration of 
various developments in microforms, 
electronic transmission, aftid computer 
technology , • 

4. Training in new services and different 4. ,See above 
methods which can be employed as public 

service^ libraries utilize data banks 

and other technology ' . 

5. * ' Evaluating costs,' problems, and oppor- 5. See above 

tufiities In utilizing technology 
Copyright law implication? 
7. Information policy issues — public 
and private sector services 



fARGET AUI^ENCE . ^ 

1. MCC/ ALSO/METRO directors,-' key 

staff members of participating 
libraries. State Library consultants. 

2. Library administrators, trustees (?)%^ 
key staff memb'^ers • * 

3. Professional staff in all libraries - 



6» See above 
7." See above 
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" f ISSUE^ //7— AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 

GENERAL DISCUSSION: ' /' . ' ' ' 

% / ^ ^ ' ' ' 

The Governorls Conference gave the problem of improving audio-visual services 

in libraries a T^|latively high ranking. However, neltli^r the *Martin librarians no 

the OSU 'Institute mention *the question explicitly. The Ohio Long Range Program , 

' ^ . A - • • * ' ' ' ' 

notes the need to develop sound library/m^dia centers in *Schools\and iden1ti£ies 

specif :|.c izyp'es of resources needed in an ear.lier section of the document. 

A short research paper witten by me in 19"74 suggested that-U.S'. public li- 

brary expenditure fpr audio-visual materials has varied from four to six percent-" 

of total materials expenditure^ over the past 15 years.*. If this more pessimistic 

» *- 'Tiff 

^iew of library commitment to audio-visual services is correct, it could be a 

significant factor in library service to the community. Today's youngesters are- 

becoming more an^ more media oriented and the ability or inability of the public 

library, for instance, to respond to this new orlenJiBtion is. undoubtedly an 

important* factor , in young adult ajid-adult use of the library." 

Some indicators of a growing interest in audio-visual materials and s^vices 

include: " the provision for audio-visual programs in all the MCds and the ALSO - 

within the past two years; new media pj^rams developed within fche^past five years 

la public libraries in Akron, CincintHa^^ Dayton, and Youngstown;. and a 

22% increase in Snjm f idm anH f ilmstr^ps^oldings and a 14^ incr^^e in record and 

16mm film holdings In' the 197 2-197^ ^period-; , ^ • ' 



*Recently released ^LIBGIS figures indicate publ^ic%library expenditures^ for a-v < 
materials of 7% of total materials expenditures. The figure for" si^hool media 
centers is 27%. - s • ^ . 

■ ' '■■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ■ 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS: 

!• Stringent library budgets aiyi inflatibnary factors will not favor substan-* 
tial increases in expenditures for expensive a-v materials by invidiual 
systems, / ^ . . ^ 

2. Cooperative audio-visu'al program activity will increase substantially 
- in the MCCs, 



J SUGGESTED SUB-TOPICS 

1, Staff .development activity ^stressing 

the desirability ofc establishing 

'audio-visual services, with practical 

tie-ins such as material 'and equipment 
X 

selection and programming. 

2, ^ Activity focused on material^^^an^^ 

'equipment selection, audio-visual 
programming, Repair and maintenance 
of equipment and materials ' 

3, Training in audio-visual distrubution 
^ systems, equipment and materials se- 

lection, maintenance and repair, a-v ' 
programming 

NJSSUE //s.— LIBRARY STANDARDS 



TARGET AUDIENCE 
1, Library administrators and potential 
audio-visual staff members , 



Library ^taff members with audio-- 
visual responsibility 



3/ Multicounty cooperative and ALSO 
» staff responsible for aud^o-visual 
-programs 



GENERAL DIStJUSSION: 



J 



. , The question of standards for library service was not mentioned by. Martin's 
MLbrardans unless we assume tKat their priority, nOmber 10, '"inability to measure 
performaiiqe"^ is an oblique reference to the problem- .->The OSU .Institute ranked 
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Standards last in their list^of 11, while the Governor's Conference report gives 
this a moderate priority ♦ The Ohio Long Range Program refers to tKe problem 
directly in section 3(b) where increased awareness df needs ^ssessment and their 
relationship to Standards for the Public Libraries of Ohio is ncted. 

In 1976 and 1977 at least two develogments suggested that the question of 
standards was a matter of concern to librarians. The National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science (NCLIS) developed and began to implement a 
national inventory of library needs. The inventory is based on "indicator? of 
need" in the areas of staffing/ collections, acquisitions^ space, and operating 
expenditures. Number pf hours of service is used as a measure service delivered, 

X 

" 1 

The stydy was published in the Spring of 1977^ but conclusions regarding its 
long-i;ange Import were not available as of this witing. 

At the sAme time, the Ohio Library Association Standards Development . . 

' Coninittee was beginning study and revision of Standards for the Public 
Librar;Les of Ohio , a 1972 OLA publication which suggests quantitative stan- 
dards In the areas of governance, finances, accessibility, materials, 
programs and services, personnel^ and, physical facilities. As of March, 
19Z7, the committee was surveying QLA members for- suggestions on needed .areas 
of improvements, and the committee had set a target date for completion of the 
revised standatds, ^ ^ . 

* One of the major obstacles to the creation and^ acceptance of library^ ' 
standatds is the apparent l^ck of concensus among- librarians as to the basis 

^ for such standards, e,g» , should they be written in terms of libraries ("50 
percent of all mat^eflals in the* community library collectiop should be ►titles ^ 
purchased within the last 10 years'')* or in terms of performance standards such as 
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"Eighty percent of specific title requests should* be filled within 24 hour^-J 

of theTnitfial request'!? . - - . . | ' -^/i^, ^ 

' ' ^ ' , V 

A* second difficulty is incorporating the phenomenon of interlibrary coopera- 

tion into written standards. Does membership in a multicounty cooperative film 

cii;cuit have an Impact on the number of films a local library should own? Does 

participation in an interlibrary loan network change the number of titles which 

should be owned by the local library? ^ *' ' . 

The rising demand for accountability of all insj^^^tions at all levels of 

government continued to exert a strong pressure on librarians throughout the 

1970s, underlining the need to 'develop and iinplemeht library standards, 

PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS: " ' - 

1. The continuing financial problems of libraries, the need to provide 

maximum service. at economical cost and the need to- justify the library 

service to the community, will create pressure to develop and implement 

' sound, practical library standards; 

,2, The continued growth of networks and systems will creat'e an urgent 

need to design standards both for cooperating local libraries and 

, for the systems themselves. ^ ' / • 

SUGGESTED SUB-TOPICS ' TARGET Al(DIENCE 

• * • 

1. Rationale foy performance measurement, 1. Library- administrators and key 
^ * ' S staff members, trus^ek (?) 

2. Meaning and implications of written 2. rSee Above ^ 

Standards / , ^ ' 

\ . - • ' 

3. Implementing standards - 3, See above - 



IV. Ohio's Continuing Library Education Resources 

^ ' I * ' ' * * , 

The .fxindamental problem which creates the demand jEor staff development and , 

continuing education is that of achieving maximum effectiveness on tW/HH^h for 

^ , . ' *. ' » ' ^ 

•« « 

each library staff member. The -Martin librarians indicated the importance of this 

problem when they placed^ "staff-flexibility and Jack of service orientation" third 

♦ • i . * 

on their list of .priorities', and "library education" eighth. Ohio people agree: 

The Governor's Conference ranked "developing stronger library staffs" in fifth 

place and The OSU Institute participants ranked "continuing education" eighth..^ . 

'Th? Ohio Long Range Program refers .to the need when it' cites •".. .strengthening of 

the staff development program to assist Ohio libraries in improving management 
fc ^^^^^^^ ' ' 

practices, planning, public relations, ^nd service programs," as a major objec- 

tive of the State Library and makes specific reference to continuing education in 

. ' - ' , / , ^ . ^ 

two goals sect^Lons. - . ' / ' ' 

Despite the g^enerall^ high priority accorded to. continuing education by many 
librarians,' the "state of the art" in continuing library education is still in an 
embryonic stage. According to the NCLIS dLENE report; * 

"However, compared with other 'professions, continuing education • » . 

. in liWary and information science is :still in the process o£ 

emerging and crystallizing as ^n .area of special concern. . It *is 
' iu^t in the beginning stages of being recognized a's (lecessary 

for proficient practice." * • •* 

■ ' , ' ^' ^ 

The next three years, then, should provide' some ^evidence as to whet;her the profes- 

sioa, in the nation and in Ohio, can move with reasonable speed to. a higher level 

conceptualizatidn and -action in this crucial area. This paper suggests the 

. , ' y ^ .. . 

challenge* in OhioV The state,- however, faces this massive challenge with a great 

array of institutions,' agem^ies and associations, all of w|iich are; presently deli- 

vering continuing library education in one form or another. ^ 



In terms of numbers alone the potential .for continuing education is impressive. 

s 

- ' ■ * 

The following table identifies the type of organization and the number of such or- 
ganizatlons in the state. All of these either are^providing continuing education 

• , . : \^ 

opportunities for 'librarians or have the capability for doing so. ^ \ 
Table 7. Organizations Providing Continuing Education Opportunities 

. ' For Library Programs* ♦ 
. . Organization' i ^ . Number 

Graduate Library. Schools „ '3 

Undergraduate Library Science Programs ' 15 

Universities ai\d Colleges * •56 

Library and Information Science Professional 7^ 

Associations - " - . 

• - ^ 

Multi-County Cooperatives/ Area Library 

* * , «■ 

Service, Organization, and Metropolitan , ^ . - 

Library. System ' ~ 11 ♦ ' 

Library Media Technical Assistants Programs- ' 6 ^ ' 

The State Library of Ohio ' 1 
TOTAL / / . - ' ^ . 99 . ^ ' 

' In addition to. these organizations there are more than 2,3D0 individual 
librariei, library systems and media centers in the state, each on.e of which 
has at least som^ potential for implementing continuing library education witl^in 
Its own organization. ' ^ ' ^ 

In \he early part of 1976, a survey was made' of selected -staff develofRtent 
. \ _ » . 

activity sponsored and implemented by Ohio organizations and institutions in 
calendar year 1975. While the survey does not include activity sponsored .by^indi- 
Vidual libraries or .courses offered for credit toward a library degree. It does t 
suggest the range of topples o^ffered'by the organizations listed on thi^ previous 
page'. - • ^ 
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The ^alile b^low shows the primary spdnsots and the subject matter of programs 
held in calendar year 1975. * ^ . 

Table 8. Summary, of Selected Continuing Education Prggrams: 1975 
- Primary Sponsor 



Topic ^ 


State 
Library 


OLA 


Other 

Associations 


, Library 
' Schools 


Ottier 
Univ. 


MCC/ALSO 


TOTAL 


Admin/Mgmt 




2 




1 . 


4 


4 


19 


Materials 






4 • 


• 




3 


. € 


Reference 


- 




1 






,22 


23 


Public 
Relations 


• 










2 


2 


Audiovisual 








1 




6 


7 


Children* s 
Services 


19 


1 




3 




7 


30 


Ex ten/ Ou t r ea ch 


6 . 






2 




"2 


10 


Automation 




1 








1 




Tnst'^^Serv. 


2 . - 










2 




Other . 




J 








2 


2' 


TOTAL 


-35 


* 5 




•7 


4 


46 


102 



Those 102 workshops; > institutes, seminars, and conferences had a total attendance 



of more than 4,200 persons. 



The content of <he 102 offer^-ngs deserves some^omment. Approximately one- 
fifth of the sessions' were, in the field, o^f administration and management. This 
includes the fall 1975 series of four workshop meetings for clerk-treasurers of 
public libraries co-sponsored by the State Library and the Auditor of State. It 



also ^reflects the priority which the State Library has placed upon improvedinanage- 
ment of librY'y resources. In overall terms, however, the percentage 'of workshops 
In this area has decli|ied somewhat, fr^tn FY 1973*^ when- 24 out of 95 'programs were 
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*1973 is used as a base year since it is the earliest .year for which data are 
available and published; ^ * * . 
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devoted to this subject, as opposed to 1975, when 19 out of 1Q2 Were given over to ^ 
that topic. The. major difi^erence appears \o be that. OLA, which sponsored 9 manage- 
ment 'programs in 1973,, sponsored 6nly 2 programs 6n the subject in 1975. 

^ Materials selection and^ reference servic^es accl^unted for one-third (31 out o^f 
' 102)-of tlie 1975 p^grams, while in 1973, the propar\tian was 40 out of 95, or 42%. 
* MCC's held 10 fewer materials selectioH programs and 6 fewer reference workshops 
in 1975 as opposed to 1973. • 

Children's services programs numbered 30 out of 102Sj,n 1975 (one-third of the 
total), but^only 6%at of 9r'irri9^73 (6% of the total). This change is almost 
completely accounted. •for by tHe presence of the new children's services consultant 
■ at tbe 'State Library who began work in January^- lSf7 5. The number of children's 
programs implemented by* State Library increased from zero in 1973, tf 19 in 1975. 

.v.Thd following table was prepared In an effort to determine the change in; ^ 
Staff ,^|.yelopment'-activity between 1973 and 19,75. It identifies the type of pri- 
mary sponsor (the agency responsible for implementing and/or funding the worlcshqp^- 



and 


the extent of activity in 1973 and 


1975.) 








Table .9. Sponsoring Bodies 


and 


Numbers of Workshops, 


1973 and ia75' 








1973 


1975. 






State Library 




14 


35 


(+21) ■ * 




OLA :\ " 




' 1-2 


5 > 


(-.7) 




Library School's 




■ 2 


7 


(+ 5) 




Other Univ. 




4 


\ 


(+ 0) ■ * • 


s 


Miilti-County . 






46 


,. (- 7) 


The 


greatest change shown in this 


table is the State Library 


's increase of 21 



program^etween 1973 and 1975. Again, this ,is accounted for primarily by the 
'large 'number -of children's, programs in 1975, altliough Extension/Outreach progranjs 
increased from 1 in 1973 to 6 in .1975. ^ , . 

' . 4.7 ' • 
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Among the multi-bounty cooperatives COIN, led in the number o^* workshops held 
-with 8, followed by NORWELD and WORLDS with 5 each, and NOLA with 4. MOLO anc^ 
SOLO held 2 each, while SWORL and MILO held 1 program* each, plus 1 in which they * 
shared sponsorship. 

The intended audience of programs* was analyzed for 2,^of^the multi-county 
cooperatives (NORWELD and WORLDS) by. examining subject matter and descriptions 

\ ■ ■ . . ' 

of programs offered in 1975. This analysis revealed that: 

2 out of the 10 topics* were particularly appropriate for administrators 

- • 9 out of 10 topics were .appropriate for pi^of essional staf f ^ % * 

- ■ 10 iut of 10 topics were appropriate for community librarians ^ , 

1 out of the tein was particularly appropriate for support staff 
This analysis suggests that workshop fopics of primary interest to adminis- 
trrators and support staff need to be*' developed. ^ ^ 

* Another inference which might be drawn is that MCC's are d©5«jting mpch of 
—their -staff development wo rfc"^ to up-grading the skills of indivldua^ without the 
MLS, and possibly withouto. a BA, who are-nevertheless responsible* for professional • 

level work such as reference,' book' selec_tJLon, ah^ audiorvisual programming. 

, pi' • * 

A third question* which the survey attempted to answer \/as, "For what types 

' ' ' \r ' * ' • 

of positions or level's of responsibility were these programs* developed?" 

The following table analyzes the 102 offerings in terms of topic and the 

• « i 

appropriate level of the target audience. Since many .workshops were appropriate -^^ 
for piore than-one level, -the total will be. substantially more^than 102. , The 
levels of ^audience used in':;Table 6 aire' thos^ developed in the February 7, 19^ 
Task Force paper on -Starte;, Library Programs and Support prepared for 'the Advisory ^ 
Council on Federal Library Programs. They, are administrative, professional, 
community, "and support.' \ 



*Th'e ten wprkshop subjects were: public telgtioHs; audiovisual (2);' children's, 
services; outreach; mending *and binding;. and reference (4). 

• ■ .'48 ' - 

------ ^ 
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The community librarian is defined as the person without a fifth year library ^ 
degree who heads a library, or who works in another professional capacity and re- 
'port directly to a board or an^ administrator other than a librarian, 

Alt ho ugh, continuing education needs at these fqUr levels have jiot been clearly 
.defined,, the grid below shpws topic6 presented ^and their appropriate audiences. 
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LEVEL 



Table 10* CONTINUIHG EDUCATION TOPIC^ - 1975 
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12 



25 
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28 




76 



95 



6 



A number of conclusions n^ay be dr^wn from this table: 

1) Librarians with prof essio^ial responsibilities either with or without^ 

i ^ ^ ^ ' ' '~ ' ^ ^ 

the MLS^ are receiving b^ far- the greatest number of continuing ,e(Jucatioa oppor- 

tunities, This wide margin caff^be attributed to^ the large number of workshops 

dealing with reference x^ork and children's services (110) • t» < 

2) Support sfaff ar^ clearly .not* receiving a large number of opportunities 
since Only 6 workshops were designed for that, level -* 

3) Library administrators with^the MLS are receiving a relatively small 
1 

number of training opportunities. 



^ s : •'•■>' 

The Associations and Continuing 'Education \ ^ - ^ 

■ . ^ ' . ' • ' . 

Professional associations in Ohio play a vital role in making continuing 

. education available to librarian's. ' * 4» 

/ ^ A Procedural Handbook-for OLA, 1976 , cites as one of the OLA long range ^ 
goals" . . : to establish and maintain an on-going program of personnel recruitment 
and to assqrt the Association* s influence in the^^d^velop'ment of library education 
relevant to , the needs of individuals" ... (p. 21). Division VI of, OtA states that ^ 
one of its purpose is "to evaluate and promote formail and continuing education ' 
programs." (p. 25). Any division of OLA can sponsor a workshop or training program— 
with the OLA Board exercising ^coordinating role to ensure that there is no dupli- 
cation, of effort. * 

- The Ohio Edudational^iTibrary^Media* Association ha$ no formal written polfcy 
'on continuing education,^ However, interest groups within the association can 
and do implement workshops am programs on a variety of* topics. „ 
The Spfeci^iL.Libraries Ass^cii 



Spfeci^^Libraries Ass^c^tion DaytcSh Chapter formed a Continuing Edyca^"^ t 
tion Committee' in lajte. 1976i This gr^up .is chatted with identifying needs, . • 
stimul^ing activity and 9ej;y^ing^ ciearii;ig h'&use^for information on 'continuing 

librarj education activicijiL The Chapter dbej^ not hiave a written policy statem:ent 
on continuing education. * • ^' 

The Academic Library Association bf Ohio ha^ no f^Ij^l poficy stat«fiflnt 



regarding continuing education for academic liorarians^ Ideas* for workshop 
themes are generated by the membership or by the board •'ki^rar^e Implemented 
M the ALAO Program Committee, 
f ' ' Library^Schools and Other Uniyer95^tles ' 

In 1973, library schoolfs arid universities wer^' primary sponsors of J progr^tfis 
while in*1975, the number was 11.* Th'is • increase^ uttyjuggest a growing response 
from the^e institutions to the needs of librarians. The 11 ^orkshqps included. 
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1 "Getting to Know ..." Your Ohio Library Association, A Procedural' Handbook for' 
OLA OfflcTrs, Directors, DlvjLsion Officers, CommltteeC^^lrpersons . membersT 

9^. ola; 1977. ' ~ ^ • • 

- ■ \ 50 ' - ' 



management topics (6); children's .services (3); media (1); and out^reach (1). The 
primary audiendeB for the^e workshops were middle ar/d upper manageme^nt^ and profes( 
sionals. J ^. ^ 

^ The ext€!ht of the commitment of 'these institutions is 'further suggested 
by fqrmal statements, .appointment of individuals within the inst:^^ution. to ^ 
plan or coordinate continuing education activity, or special cla&s«.schedules 
to accomodate the needs of working libr'arians. 

In August, 1975, the Executive Committee of* the Case Western Reserve f;^- 
University School of Library^cience Alumni Association -issued a statement on 
continuing education. The statement s^aid-, in part. 



"1. The Executive Comlnittee believes that high standards of litjyary service 
can best be maintained by sjfaff members who are efficient and up--to dat,e in 
the practice of their skills and in their knowledge of library materials .and 
procedures, and whose horizons have be'en broadened and spirits refreshed by 
a continuing series of programs on both* thel^theoretical' and practical level, 
designed for people who provide iij#&rmation to people. 

2. The Executive Committee therefore endorses the workshops, institutes 

and mini-courses developed and presented, by the School of Library Science, 

and urges participation in them by staff on all levels in: every type o$ 
library." 

In 1976, the School of Library .Science appointed Mr.^A. J. Goldwyn, Director 

of Continuing Education wi^th responsibility for all of the school's work irt the 

area. , • ' • ^ . , ' \ 

In 197 0y Dean Guy Marco of' Kent State Universitygi^ppointed -a Commission 

« 

on Continuing Education,' headed by Robert H. Donahugh. The Commission's. final 

report, issued in 19,71, included the following statement: 

"The> objective of cpntinuing education should be tha Improvement of 
• '' the individual so that ^e/he has. the opportunity toj strengthen 

knowledge, professionalism, and ability and acquire if possible the 
facility to transmit all these plus the enthusiasm, expertise 'aQd ^ 
poise that professionalism implies*" ^ . 



Among other things, the report expressed concern for an information system^on 
«... ^ * ^ 

•continuing education opportunities, anfl recommended that the State Library act ^ 

as "a clearing house for announcements of alls pecial announcements of all 

' - . 0 , ^ ' , 

special courses, workshops, institutes, etc., in Ohio and, hopefully, throughout 

*•»»'' 

the country. A, program should* be sent to all libraries at; least twice a year so ^ 

^ . ^ ^ . ^ ' . / 

administrators can plan from^ definite information as to what. is going to be 

of feifed .where for whom.'* . - . 

' In 1973, the K^t Stat^ University School of Library Science M.nst;Ltuted 
a program of "modular units" for summer study. Thesev.complete courses are 
planned to run for just 2h weeks, thus making it easier for librarians to 'attend 
during; the summer months.^ The Toledo University School of Library and Informa- ^ 
tion Science proyides especially scheduled ^'courses for working , librarians during 
the late afternooji and evening hours. ' * . 

It should also be^noted that 'one universit^y resource which- is not bein^ 
utilized as effectively as* it might is the wide offer4.ng of courses, which, 
while not directly 'related to library ocaupations, never thejgpBS, give every library 
y employee the chance to improve his or her skills. These courses cover such 
"""^^i^opics as communications, problem solving, writing, pubii^ speaking,' and super- 
Vision. • ^ ' 

Other' Developments 
One problem'wh^ch must be tackled <Ls 'tjaj^isadvantage at which an old 
Opinion/>t the Attorney General ^places public libraries ±n encouraging and 
arranging f6rf staff to take advantage of such forms of continuing education as 

courses ai^ ins*titutes which carry academic credit. This 1931 Opinion of the 
/* ^ 

Attorney General makes it impossible for the board of trustees of a public* 
library to grant leaves of absence with pay foi: the purpose of studying in a 
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library school op college, or for.^any other purpose* Forty years have produced 
such changes in public adipinistration and the thinking on job preparation that 
a statutory change should be possibi^^ 

LSCA- grants from tlie State Library have exertetJ significant influence on 

^^^-Continuing education and staff development. These grants since 1967 have 

totaled more than $260,000 for fifty,-five workshops on such subjects as planning- 
programraing, and budgeting systems for librairie^, library automation, and mana^e- 
ment by objectives. More than 300 Ohio librarians are now counted among the 

^ alumni of the Library Executive Development Prog^m, presented annually siuce 196|| 

by Miami Ufiiversity* - . 

• Section 1.42 (a) of the Ohio Long Range Program which requires identification 

of staff training components JLn LSCA assisted projects, has encouraged and facili- 
" : 

tated ^he large number of workshops in the- multi-county cooperatives* ^ 

LSCA Title III workshop grants have opened forums' for discussion of service 
cooperation among academic, public, school, and special libraries in order to 

better serve library users with Ohio's total library resources, , • ^ 

^ . ^ ' V ' ♦ . . ^ 

Levels of Responsibility in a Statewide Program 

* There appears to be substaijtial agreement within the Ohio^ libraty community 
that the responsibility for contini>ing education -4fe a shared'One* ^ * \ 

First, the individual must give sufficient attentioi^ ,to his own seXf-develop- 
ment in order to meet a base level of competence on which 'other formalized programs 
of c^piftinuing education and staff development can build. Individual irresponsibility 
must be assumed for the reading orf current literature, and for structuring a personal 
projg-ram v^ich yill permit attendance at certalo professional conferences, institutes, 
seminars, and workshops. . • • 



Sefcond, individual libraries^ must provide in-service braining opportunities 
at the variou§ levels of staff competence to insure maximum productivity and li- 
brary service* ^ ' ^ - * . 

Third, thS'l^arious associations whose membership concerns focus .on library 

aind information specialists, can provide a source of ^exceptional expertise #rom 

* , i 

which to draw and to develop continuing education programs. . 

Fifth, the important staff and financial resources of the ^S^tate Library pro- 
vide an important foundation fol: the development oi' a* coordinated and cooperativie'^ 
program of continuing education and staff development among all concetne'4 groups, 

In-house programs of continuing education and staff development and a growing 
participation in multi-county, regional, and statewide programs of continuing , 
education are an indication that many Ohio library admini'strators recognize that 
improved service to library users can result from encOur^ing and sporvsoring ^con- 
tinuing edtication for staff at all levels, ■ _ ' ^ 



' • V. Continuing Education in Ohio — A Statement of the Problem 

The problem, or challenge, of continuing library education in Ohio'may be^^ 
stated in many different ways. In the broadesjt and simplest terms it jcan be 
^approached through a series of pi^opositions as follows: - ' ^ ^ 

1) It is the responsibility oJE Ohio's 2,400 libraries to deliver the best ^ 
possible library and information service to their -particular clientele. 

'2^* One of the essential elements in delivering hi^h qualify service^ is a 

^ ' ^ ' 1% ' ' 

high level of ' competency for approximately 3,900 Ohio ♦librarians and 5,60Q 

support staff. S^.^,^,^. ^ ^ * 

"""sT^^ seents sa£e to- assume that in order to reach a high level of compet-ency 

each of these 9, 500^ persons has a nfeed for continuing library education or staff 

development in a variety of subject and skftl areas. 

4) There are approximately 100 agencies, institutions and organizations 

*- , ' 

whp. are or could be in the business ofMeliveting continuing library education in 

'"the" state. *In addition, ^there are the 2,400 individual libraries themselves wfrich < 

'may function as "delivery systems" to the extent that' perpeived needs and availably 

resources prompt 'such activity. , - . - 

' ' $ ' . * 

I 5) r Conclusion : it .is the working hypol;hesis of this paper that th^ heart 

! > ' • ' ' ' 

of t^ problem of continuing library education in Ohio is-that tlje delivery systems^ 

■are not efiectiv,ely meeting the continuing education needs of .Ohio's 3,'^00 librar- 

ians and 5,800 support •itaff. There is no- way to prove this hypothesis without a 

comprehensive,^ d^ai^ed survey of the traijiing needs of these persons but if the . 

^ working hypotfiesis is assumed 'correct for the moment, than a ntifnber of contribut- 
- - . ' • . ' « • ^' 

ing factor.s, ^r $uK-probl^ms can be identified: . 

f * - * ' * 

' • a) ^ There is very little systematic assessment of training needs within in- 
dividual libraries, systems and prof es^sional associations. 

b). ,Most staff dev^BtOpment activity is-an "ad' hoc" response to immed^iately 
precaiv^d problems or vaguely intuited needs 



c) Many, continuing education activities are poorly focused in' terms of propose 

audiences and topics* - - ' 

•d) Funding for workshop materials especially speakers and other resource 

materials, is*inadequate in many cases* 

e) There *is- no central clearinghouse for information on the entare range- 



of outstand^.ng resources available for training activity, speakers, audio-visdal 
materials, experimental learning resour<:es, articles and book^, etc* • 

f) There *are very. few ^'sequenced" training activities (outsjLde of degree . 
programs in graduate and undergraduate library •science j)rograTns) and individuals 
generally do not have the opportunity to build sequentially on previous oon- 

tinuing^ education work. \^ 

ft ^ ' , ' 

g) Measures of desirableTirevels of individual performance are non-existent 

or inadequate for mq^st library jobs. Hence, it^ is difficult to^measure pre- and 
post-training training performance levels- 

h) The lack of performance stamlards makes it -difficult to determine the 
effectiveness of any particular training experience*' ' ^ 

i) There is little coordination of con^buing education offerings among 
the. many delivery agencies ip the state, le^^^' to duplication of ' of f erings , 
unmet needs» and underutilization of resources! * * 



VI. Alternatives for State Library of Ohio, 
Continuing Education Activity ~ FY 1^77-1979 ' 



The dimensions of the problem of continuing library education in Ohio, as 
^'outlined in the preceding section of this paper, are clearly immense* The 
question which the State Library triust answer is hoy to best utilize, its^ limited 
resources in the most effective response to the problem * .In addition, any pto- 
posed program must take into. account the political, legal and organlzatdonal^ con- 
straints witMn which the State Library must operate. For instance, one of th6 
jnajor constraints ' is a strong concern on the part of air librarians for indivi- 
^ ^ dual organizationa^autonomy which militates againsjj^ a^stfong coordinating role 
for the 'State Library* A second constraint is the uncertainty of internal funds 
and staf^ resources over an extended period of time ,wfiich makes' it difficult to 

, commit the State Library to large, extended staff development p^ograms>^ The* 

o - " • \ * 

uncertainty of "^federal LS'CA funding levels creates a similar problem* 

" ^ Given the resources, limitations and -constraints of the State Library two. 
strategies suggest themselves* * ^ ' • 

a: Implement a' coordinated state-wide program of continuing library eflucation 
^ and training which is ^responsive to the needs of all Ohia librariins - at all'' 
. / levels of res pons ib illty . ^ . * 

]y* Outline of the program: ^^^-^^ 

a) conduct a preliminary needs assessment survey ^ 



b^^ tise the above as a point of departure for discussion with potential 
members of an Ohia Library Continuing Education Committee 



t 

c) form committee, doniposed of representatives of continuing library 
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cl) 'conduct a comprehensive detailed suv^^y of continuing library 
^ ' education needs ' ^ l ^ 

e) analyze survey results ♦ - ' 

# • 

f) representatives ot*^he various agencies accept responsibility for 
specific continuing education nee'i^s as defined in the survey 

g) delivery agencies p|Lan. and ^implement* programs 

h) evaluations of programs are fed back |:o the sponsoring agency 
, * and the Continuing Education Committee ^ ^ 

i) steps f through h are repeated' - ' * 



7 



*2, Arguments For and Against Implementation ^ ^ • ^ ^ 

The major arguments against adoption of this strategy have emerged throughout 
the 6ourse vf this analysis. The task is formidable, 'requiring a major coirimitment 
* of financial and staff resources, over a p^iod of 3 to 5 years. It X'/ould require 
r tlie j::ooperation and . commitment of most of the 100 agencies presently delivering 
^.^ continuing education in the state. - ' - , ^ * 

There* is only one argument in favor of adopting a plan of /this kind — without 
it, or something like it, the continuing education resources' of the state will re- 
main under utilized and the training needs of the state's librarians will remain . 
largely unmet. ^ ... 

/' ' ' ■ ' ■ • • ' - 1 

^ B. Implement a coordinated statewide program emphasizing Ihform^tio;fa on 

* ' • ' " ' 

continuing education resources and using 5tate Library fund^ to assist *^in ' • 

» » ' • ; . 

implementing programs focused on high priority target audiences^and topics . ' 
"1. Outline of the^^rogramf^llljll^ 

... \ P ^ 

a) establish priority target aud,4^nces and* subjects by means of an ' 

, ''''' • i " ' ^» 

^ analysis of crucial library development issued in Ohio for 1976« - 

to 1979. (Completed and reported on pages ll-^27) . , 

■. ■ ■ • • ' ^ •" ' , • . • 

■ '"-.58 • . , 
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b) form a cotnmittee camposed of representatives of ^continuing * 
education delivery agencies to review needs ^. strategies, and ^ 

* cooperate in* further developiiient of '.continuing education programs • 

c) ' make clear The State Libra'ry's' commitment and service potential 

through increased visibility of the Staff E?evelopment Specialist, 
continued publication of the Calendar of Con-tiriuing Education * 
and develojpment and dissemination of ijiformation on/ continuing 

'^*V education resources (audio-visual ; speakers, tapes, , etc^ ) ; and 

(0 ' t ' • . 

appropriate consultant work. ^ ' ^ . 

^ ' • . * 

d) conduct, specific needs assessments and evaluation as needed 

,^and feasible. • ^, ■ ^ * 

e) stimulate, plan and fund specific LSCA proposals "growing out of 
^the above analysis and discussion. • ^ 

V ?>^<monitor and evaluate programs 
2. Arguments For and Against Implementation 

i 

' There^ja^ir^ a number of arguments in favor of this strategy . , First, it makes 

jLiseiftf av|iilable resdui^ces (both L'SCA fun^s^and^ existing delivery ^^encies) to . 

create continuing education j)rograms which assist in implementation of th6 Long 

Range Program' to which the State Library is already committed. 

j ' ^ 

it would result- in. a real and needed servrf^ being perforjned by the State 
Library, daemons tr a ting the expertise of State Library staff, and It could be 
dcrtie in such a way as to assist the existing organizat^ians in the continuing 
education business. (The Calendar of Continuing Education seems to be demons- 
;trating these principles.) In^ddition, this-^ strategy can be pursued with a 
relatively modest outlay of resources, although it will require sustained time 
and effort on the part of the State Library staff development specialist. The 
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strategy is adaptive, utilizing existing resources and experience i« Ohio aY^d " 
other states. It isTarticipative in ^that it se^s to involve others-at th4 
Uvel.at which^'they wish to'febme inv^ved, and it can become cost-effective in 
that it 'is focussed on high priority - /ulien^es • • - 

There are no 'real arguments against this course of action, although infus- 
'ion of greater amourtts ol money, at the outset couldjndke it possible to begin 
the more ambitious research and organizational work outlined in .the first alter- 



native. 



\ 
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VII. Policies and^Program Priorities for State lilbrafy 
Continuing Library Education Activity, 



1977-1979 



• The State Library Board has, endorsed the following objectives and^ methods 
for Staff development activity. Sections A. and B. below are quoted (with flight 
revision) from Statements on Objectives and Methods and Related Policies of The 
State Library of Ohio , sectiqn 2.2. Section C below contains my recommendations 
for program activity in fiscal years 1977, 1978 and 1979. ' ' ^ 

a; objectives • * ' * . 

'-^ • • • : - 

Basic objectives of the State Library's services in the area of staff 
development as carried ouf by the Consultant fo*r Staff Development and 
the staff of the State Eibrary are: 

1. To develqp and coordinate a statewide, program of continuing 
, " ^ library education and in-service training. for librarians -and 

other staff at several levels - administrative, professional, ^ 
apd supportive^ staff based on an analysis of need^'and a utili- 
zation of existing If feso'utces. ^ - ^ . ♦ 

.2.' To initiate, sponsor^ and encourage development programs of 
staff training by libraries, universities, institutions and 
< other organizations. . . r . k 

. '• 3. igCo provide official liaison between the State>Library and staff 

development committees and units of library association. ' ' 

- . / ^ * . ' <; 

B. .METHODS ' . ' 



4" 



1. Analysis, evaluation aijd definition of training needs in Ohio with 
a view tox^7ard making recommendations and providing guidelines for 
future direction of manpower utilization. ^ 

/■ ■" ■ . jL- . ' ?. - 

2* Development of traWing and continuing educat^Lon plans and programs 
. ; on a state-wide, regional, and local basis 'in consultation and co- 
r ^ operdt!ion with librarians, academic specialists, and personnel $pe- \ 
cialists.* This includqfe cooperation with committees and subcommittees^,, 
concerned with library needs, staff education, and training, in'the 
development of a long-range inrservic'e training plan. 

"3. Development of conferences, institutes, and seminars.' 

^^-a... ,ScSsist in planning and direction of pilot programs. 

^ b.^ Stimulate interest in applying for LSAC fupds, where 
appropriate, to finance new and expanded* programs . 
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,^s-ii^^I*articipation in workshops, conferences, and institutes 
♦ ^^br library personnel 

\ « • " ^ . • ' •• 

4. Regular and periodic evaluation of t-he staff- development program and 
specific projects related to it, - ' • * 

^ feecommended Program Activities, 1577-1979 

1, Continued Planning for a Coord^:kiated Program, of Continuing Library 
. Edticat ion # ' - - . \ 

a) Refine and revise a three year plan for xoordinatlng Ohio 

. \ ; ^ ^ ^ 

* continuing library education (State Library ^t;aff) 
OPTION POINT: Go or Not~go 

' . b) Discuss revised draft pfan with selected individuals • 

' ' from key "delivery agencies." ' (OLA, ALAO, dELMA, SLA, 

CWRU, KSU, TU, MCC/ALSO Directors ,.0 ^ 
I . OPTION POINT : ' Go or Not-go 

c) Form committee of re^prQsentatives of "delivery agencies" 

* ' 2^ (Ohio Continuing Library Education Advisory Ccmmittee) * 

to discuss the pldn and implementation steps (reviey needs, 

» 

strategies, and cooperative activity.') 
d. Begin implementation # * 

2, Recomjrnehded Utilization of LSCA Funds for Continuing Library Education 
Programs ' — based on priority issues fn Ohic^ library development. ^ 

a) 'workshop recoramendedj f or impLpmentation in FY 1977. aftd FY 197*8: 

Audience and , Estimated 
Topic and no. of Grant Recommended • 
Duration ^ - Payticipants ^ Cost , Contractor Remarks 



r 



r 



Library . ' Recently appointed $2550. 

Adm inistration public ^library ' \' 

/ directors, (10) 



(6 days) 



' Introduction - 
to Statewide 
library de- 
velopment' 
issues 
(2 days) . 



/ 

Recently appointed $1750. 

lib'^fy directors 

(50) 



Miami, University 
Library Executive 
Development Pro- . 
gram, Aug. , 1977 

The Ohio State 
University 



Eachnscholarship 
should .be on a 1 
for 1 matching 
basis ' 

Cost includes -ilne 
meal other 
meals, and lodging 
at participants - • 
expense • 
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Topic and 
Duration 



Audience and ^ 
' no* 'of y ■ , 
Participants 



Ist^imated- 

Grant' 

Cost 



Recommended 
Contractor. 
or Sponsor 



Remarks 



Library . - *• 
Admini s t r a t iott 
(2 weeks) ' 



- Volunteer 
Programs in 
the Public 
Library 
(1 day) 



ERLC 



.MCC P^trjtJtf^t^o 
Planning an3 
Evaluation; 
Goals and ' 
Objectives; 
Marketing 
MCC/ALSO 
Services;, 
Public Re- 
lations 
Planning and 
Evaluating^- 
Develc^pme^t, 
and others 
to be devel- 
oped 

(6 one-day 
programs.) * 

Update on / 
Public l,ibr^ry 
Fiscal manage- 
ment (A one 
day meetings) 

Planning and • 
Implementing 
Outreach ^ ^ 
Programs 
(2 ^ays) * 

Public Library 
Trusteeship 
(1- day) 



• Identifying 
and Securing 
Alternate 
Source of 
Income 
(1 day) 



Commuliity librar- 
ians without the 
fifth year 'degree 

Library adrainistrk- 
toi;&— and staff 
responsible for 

administering vo- 
lunteer programs 
(100) 

MCC/ALSO Directors 
and Library Devel- 
opment Consultants 
(25) 



Public library 
diredtors and 
clerk- treasurers 
(300) 



Public library 
directors and 
key staff. (100) 



Public library 
trustees (50) 



Public library 
directors and 
trustees (100) 



$1120. 



$2025. 



$-3,000. 



Self-r 

supporting- 



$2500. 



$500.: 



$500. 



G3 



M^shall Univer- 
si'tjll' Community' 
Librarian Program 
May,* 1977 ' 

The Ohio Stjte 
University, 
May 25, -1977 



The State Library 
of Ohio 



$140. covers every- 
thing ^except 
transportation 



Program is underway ' , 
at this time 



First two* days 
have been 
implemented 



4 " 



The State Library 
of Ohio and the 
Auditor of State's 
office 



•^he Ohio State, 
Vniversity 



The Ohio Library 
Trustee Associa- 
tion 



The Ohio' Library 
Association 



Participants pay 
$15. fee plus ^ 
own room 



Related to develop- 
ment of OLTA 
Handbook for 
Library Trustees '. 



Topic and. 
Duration 



Practical.^ 
Automated , 
Network 
Utilization 
(i'day) 

Practical ^ \ 

Personnel 
, Management 
i^(2 days) 

^ Library Public 
Relations Se- 
minar V 
(5^6 '^d^ys) 



Coinmunity 
Needs Assess- 
ment 



r 



Audience 
no . of 
Participants 



MCC/ALSO* staff , 
public library , 
s£aff and Library 
Development Con- 
sultants (75) J 

^Public library 
dire^or^ and ^ 
super.visors, (100) 



Library directors 
and/or PR special- 
ists; MCP/ALSO 
directors and PR^ 
specialists 

MCC/ALSO directors, 
Library Development 
Consultants and 
Library Directors 



TOTAL COST 



Estimated 

Grant' 

Cost 



$750. 



$2500. 
$7500. 

$3,000. 



$23,395, 

■ j 



Recommended 
"i^Corifcractor 
or Sponsor 



The Oltio State 
•University 



The Oliio State 
University 



Case Western 
Reserve University 



Ohio Dominican 
College 



Remarks 



Participants pay 
^5.00 plus 
Joim room 



Three sessions 
of 1-2 days each, 
with 1 person 
from each MCC/ 
ALSO fully funded 

Application being 
prepared by Div.. 
"I. of OLA 



Re Coordination of Continuing Education Informatfen and Resources 
a) Maintain publication of monthly Calendar of Continuing 

Mucation . ^ ' 

h\ -Construct a file of high Quality continuing library. 

education resources on a range« of specific topics.. Initial 
tojiics: Library administrators, Human relations, Library 
legislation, jt)utreach. Library finance, Interllbtary Coopera 
tion. Continuing Education llechniqiies. 
O^ION*POINT: Go or. Not -go ) ^ ^ ^ 

c) Publicize service * 

d) Resppnd'^to requests for infor4i*tion and consultant assi$tanc 

, \ -> ■ . 

^ e) -Maintain continuous revision of files ^ 

f) Evaluate project in June, 1977 

g) Assist Mr, Phillips and Mr, Shubert ^i^^ further development 
of State Library Internal Staff Development program 

h) ' Develop sepcific objectives for contact (field visit and 



other) witl^elivery agencies, and establish schedules for 
these ^ 



Further Needs Assessment Investigation and Research ^ 
a) Determiaa, with the assis^:ance of Continuing *^Libr^ry 

Education^ Adyisory Committee, areas in which practical, 
f easible'VOrk^can \)e done, and 'by whom 
" b) Review personnel and manpower data now being collepted ^ 
and assess its potential uselFblness ^ 



Re State Library of Ohio Relations With National and Regional 

A 

Continuing Librar/^ I'Tducatibn Ax:tivy:y ; 

a) . Send 'information on Ohio programs to CLENE data bank . 

b) • Keet) informed on de^Telopments in CLEt^E program 

c) Keep informed on developments In WICHE, SWLA-s!LICE and 
otVier regibnai^ programs 

d) Report on develo-pments in. NEWS from The State^J^-brary 



r 



J 
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